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PART IV. for APRIL 
OF 
“THE READER” 
Is now Ready, with a LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
Price 1s, 5d. 








THE READER: | 
A Review of Literature, Sctence, and Art. 


EVERY SATURDAY, . 
Paice FourPence; StampeD FIVEPENCE. 


she object of * THE READER,” is to supply 

the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- 
paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the 
volitical press of London. 


nals which have attempted a somewhut similar object, the 
proprietors of ‘‘ THE READER”’ considered that this 
object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
““THE READER”’ proves that in this opinion they were 
not singular. ‘‘ THE READER’’ commands the services 
of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 


by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on | 


the special topic of, which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is to have every work of note reviewed simp] 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected with 
any publishing firm, ‘* THE READER” will show equal 
favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
ublic. 
. In the arrangements of ‘THE READER,”’ the follow- 
ing system has been adopted. Each number contains a | 
full and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published | 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, <c., and, wherever it is desirable, each 
publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. | 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The | 
especial attention devoted by “THE READER” to 
Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the | 
Continent or in America. | 
Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all | 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to | 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general | 
yublic. 
. Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are | 
discussed in *‘ THE READER ”’ in separate and original | 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 
Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘THE READER,” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in Moynrutiy 
Parts, three of which are published—that for January 
“ = 9d., and those for February and March each at 

s. 5d. 
Amongst the ConTRIBUTORS fo these will be 
Sound :— 
Rey. Canon and Prof, Stan- | T. Hughes, Esq., B.A, 

ley, D.D. (Oxford Univ.). | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 

Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D. | E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 

(RectorofLincolnCollege). | A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rey. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. John Martineau, Esq., M.A. 

(Oxford University). | Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Professor Rolleston, D.M.| E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 

(Oxford University). Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B, 
Professor H. J. Stephen, Rey. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 

Smith,M.A.(Oxford Univ.) Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rey. Prof, Charles Kingsley | Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A, 

(Cambridge University). | G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A. 
Reverend Professor Brewer | Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 

(King’s College, London). | F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
Professor F. Hall (King’s Francis Galton, Esq.,F.R.S. 

College, London). | Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A, 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- | Lowes Dickinson, Esq, 

versity College, London). | Dr. F. D. Dyster. 

Prince Frederick of Schles- | H. Kingsley, Esq. 
wig-Holstein). | W. Cave Thomas, Esq. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. Dr. Reginald E. Thompson. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A. | Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. | John Westlake, Esq., M.A, 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. | H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A, 
J.N. Lockyer, Esq.,F.R.A.S. | J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A, 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. | P. S. Worsley, Esq., M.A 
Robert Bell, Esq. 


} 


F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A, | 





W. M. Bucknall, Esq. | J. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A, | 

(Board of Trade), H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Robert Scott Burn, Esq. 
Miss Craig. C. B. Cayley, Esq. 


And Others. 





Loxpvoy: Published at 112, Fleet Street, 
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Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other jour- 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 

SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 

| Corporation will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 13th May, The Right Hon. Earl Stanhope, President of 

| the Corporation, in the Chair, The Stewards will be announced 

in future Advertisements. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the con- 
| venience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have an 
| interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of every 

description, without incurring liability beyond the capital 
actually embarked in each case; and also, by an effective orga- 





| diture and obtain the rl gw »ssible dividends or profits on 
investments, together with facilities, hitherto unattainable, for 
obtaining information, and forming a correct judgment as tothe 
merits of investments. 
Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase of 
shares, stocks, and securities of every description on the most 
favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present heavy 


charge of the dealers or “turn of the market” on both sides is 


saved, 
OFFICES.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C, 
BANKERS,.—The Union Bank of England and France, 
MANAGERS,— Messrs, Salter and St. John, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS, 


“The chief object will be to facilitate the formation of combi- 
nations of persons who may wish to enter into partnership 
under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and may aid 
the development of many useful enterprises.”"—Times City 
Article, April 13, 1863. 


‘Ls likely to attract the attention of the commercial commn- | 


nity.” —Daily Telegraph City Article, April 15, 1863. 

* Facilities will exist to enable parties to arrive at a correct 
judgment as to the merits of investments,’’—Standard City 
Article, April 13, 1863. 

* It is stated to have been well received, and to be likely to in- 
elude a considerable body of subscribers.” —Morning Star City 
Artic'e, April 15, 1863. 

“Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desirous of 
investing their money in mercantile and other tirms.”—Morving 
Advertiser City Article, A pril 14, 1863. 

“It is formed under respectable and experienced auspices,”’— 
Money Market Review City Article, April 11, 1863, 

Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation, on 
application, 


s. 


HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—The Draw- 


INGS AND PUBLICATIONS of this Society ARE ON VIEW 
DAILY for the free inspection of all persons interested in EARLY 
ITALIAN ArT. The Society has lately added to the Collection 
copies of the Frescoes by Luini at Saronno, by Fra Angelico at 
Florence, and by 4° Lippi at Prato, &c. For Prospectus and 
List of Works on Sale, apply to F. W. MAYNARD, Esy., 24, Old 





| Bond Street, W. 





a a] - * 
HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Now 
READY, A CHROMOLITHOGRAPH from the fresco by BEN- 
0Z2Z0 GOZZOLI of “S. AUGUSTINE PREACHING,” from 8S. Gimag- 
nano; also, a Chromolithograph from the fresco by F. FRANCIA 


of the “* MARRIAGE OF S. CECILIA” at Bologna. Specimens | 


can be seen at the ROOMS OF THE Society, 24, Old Bond 
Street, W, 





JRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the 

contributions of Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is 
NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s, ; catalogue, 6d, 





s a * 

EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 
_¥ ST. JAMES’S HALL, Director and Conductor, Dr. 
WYLDE.—First appearance of Mdlle, CARLOTTI PATTI (by 
vermission of F. Gye, Esq., Italian Orers, Covent Garden).— 
-rogramme of the Concert WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 29, 
and Public Rehearsal, Saturday Afternoon, April 25:—Orchestra 
and Choir of 2) Performers. Principal Violins, Herr Molique 
and Mr. Henry Blagreve. Part I.—Chorus, * Hark! the merry- 
toned horn” (“The Seasons”), Haydn, Overture, “ Medea,” 
Cherubini. Aria, “ Udistid’una madre,” Mdlle. C. Patti; Mozart, 
Concerto in D, Violin, M. Vieuxtemps, Beethoven. Aria, Mdlle, 
C, Patti; Rossini. Symphony in A minor—first movement, 
allegro agitito; second movement, adagio; third movement, 
scherzo; fourth movement, allegro finale maestoso; Mendels- 
sohn. Part I1,—Aria, Mr. Renwick (of the London Academy of 
Music, Handel. Concerto in E minor, Pianoforte, Herr Janell 
Chopin. Song, **The Echo,” Mdlle, C. Patti; Eckert. Overture, 
*Jessonda;” Spohr.—Tickets at the music-sellers, and at 
Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. For the Public Rehearsal, 7s., 

58., 38., 28., 1s.; for the Concert, 10s, 6d., 7s., 5s., 38., 2s., 1s, 





Treo Ty % 
USICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, 
APRIL 28. HALF-PAST THREF. ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
Quasses No. 5. B flat, Op. 44, Mendelssohn, Grand Sonata in C, 
Op. 53, Beethoven. Quartett B flat, No.78, Haydn. Pianoforte 
Solos, Lubeck. Artists, Vieuxtemps, Ries, Webb, and Piatti, 
Pianist, Ernst Lubeck, from Paris. Visitors’ admission, HALF- 
A-GUINEA each, to be had of CRAMER & CO., CHAPPELL & Co., 
OLLIVIER, ASHDOWN, & PARRY, 18, Hanover Square, and Avs- 
TIN’S, at St, Jumes’s Hall. 


DIRECTOR, J. ELLA. 





R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 


MR. JOHN PARRY, in their “CHARMING COTTAGE.” 
Every Evening (except Saturday) at 8; Saturday Mornings at 3. 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT STREET. 


Unreserved Seats, 1s., 2s.; Stall$, 3s.; Stalls Chairs, 5s. 
NOTICE.—The LAst EXTRA MORNING REPRESENTATION, 


| Thursday, at 3, April 30th, 





THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
BEN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most complete and most comfortab! 
EutelMchments in England for the reception of pationte ‘and 
For full description of Ben Rhydding, with map of routes 
see Third Edition of “ BEN REYDD! NG the ASCLEPION of 
To wena bs its puavaias, its Ways, ane ite WATER CURE.” 
enclosing thirteen stamps, ¥ a 

Bookseller, Iikley, Yorkshire. a 


nization and the association of capitalists, to economise expen- | 


} 
_TNDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 
Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees, 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Letpsig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers wilt 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








' DERLIN, — Messrs. ASHER AND CO., 
Agents for the * Reader,” will receive the names of sub- 
scribers and take charge of books intended for review, 





ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE **READER,” 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 





y< ’ r A) + 
h UsIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in « 
' new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons, Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor's, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER, from Paris, 15, St. Mark's Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W, 


. aa " al al ~yv a 
LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 
Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs, Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
Ap py at No, 15, St. Mark's Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 
iiwW. 





RIVATE TUITION.--A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours ovary morning disengaged, Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
| GERMAN, COMPOSITION, ete. Distance no object. For Terms 
apnly to “ LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
oo, Chancery Lane, W.C, 








SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issned upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection, 

Every description of banking, business conducted with Victorin, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company's Agents, ; i 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Broad Street, E.C, 
March, dist, 1303. 








————— —_-——- — — + 


| 
| 
‘yTAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
| 
| 





FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 





| Invested Assets . ° . . - £5,000,000 
AnnualIncome , 490,000 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Acrvary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
Actuary. 


April, 1863. 





OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 





ACCUMULATED FUND .., ... £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL Reports and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOUN GODDARD, Actuary. 


—— 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 

Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS .... ... £1,417,908 8s. 4. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 





Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £153,708 
Accumulated Life Reserve >. +.» .» ae 


The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—~<.—_—_ 


LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. 
C. B. Grsson, M.R.1.A., Chaplain im the Convict 
Service. Two vols., 21s. 

‘A very interesting account of Convict life, It de- 
serves to be carefully read.’’—Tue Reaper. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief-Justice 
Coke. By S. R. Garprver. Two vols., 8vo. 


POINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN 


SCIENCE and ART. By his Eminence Carprnat 
Wiseman. 8vo. 5s. 


The LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS 


REIGN; e <— e The HISTORY of HENRY IV.” 
By M. W. Frese. Two vols., Portraits, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN 


of SWEDEN. By Henry Woopneap. Two vols., 21s. | 


LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. Illustrated 


by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE. By 
. Orrenant. Second Edition. Two vols., 8vo. 


HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COUR- 


TIERS of the TIMES of LOUIS XVI. Two vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


** Margaret Maitland.’’ One Vol. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 


TurrD Eprtion. Three Vols. [ Just ready. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- 


WORTH. Three Vols. 


CECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C. 


Srvart Savitx. Three Vols, [ Next week. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 


Bury. Three Vols. 


MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author 


of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’? Two Vols. 


EVELINE. By the Author of “Forest 


Keep.”’ Three Vols. 


A POINT OF HONOUR. By the Author 


of ‘‘ The Morals of May.”” Two Vols. 





This Day is published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 
THE 


HORSES OF THE SAHARA 


AND THE 


MANNERS OF THE DESERT. 
Br GENERAL E. DAUMAS. 
WITH 
COMMENTARIES BY THE EMIR ABD-EL-KADER. . 
Translated from the French by James Hvurron, 


This Day is published, in Two Volumes, with | 


Illustrations, 26s., 


THE POLISH CAPTIVITY. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Pa highly opportune production.” Times, April 2nd, 

a ina abana SLL eee 

songs descriptions of Polish towns, Polish 

notabilities, and women; and is, besides, a book 


an English lady might read with twice the ease of Mr. 
Trollope’s latest novel.””"—Spectator, March 28, 1863, 


This Day is published, in Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 
THE NATIONALITIES 
OF EUROPE. 


By Dr R G@ LATHAM. 





THE SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF 


LADY MORGAN'S MEMOIRS 


Ts now ready, in Two Vols, 8vo., price 26s. 





London; W. H, ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, 8,W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Shortly will be published, in One Volume, 8vo., 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 


AND ITs 
Aelignious Duties. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
BY 


FREDERICA ROWAN. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission. 


BEING THE COMPANION VOLUME TO 


| MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 





In One Volume, crown 8yvo., cloth, toned paper, price 6s., 


| MEDITATIONS 


| DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By FREDERICA ROWAN. 


The contents of this velume were selected by the Queen, and 
by her desire translated by Miss F. Rowan, and printed for Her 
Majesty for private distribution. a ee ee however, Her 
Majesty gran her gracious permission to Miss Rowan to 
publish the selection. 





that pricately printed for Her Majesty) price Ws. 6d., may 
also still be had, 


In Two Vols., 8vo., with Heraldic and other Illustrations, 
elegantly bound, price £1 12s., 


LES ECOSSAIS EN FRANCE, 
LES FRANCAIS EN EOOSSE. 


Par FRANCISQUE MICHEL, 
Correspondant de U' Institut de France, etc. 


| *.* Also a Large Paper Edition (limited to 100 Copies), printed 
on thick paper. Two Volumes, 4to., half morocco, with three 
additional Steel Engravings. Price £3. 3s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. 
In 8vo., 368 pages, in cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


_TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITICUS. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, PURPOSE, AND 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


| With the Right to Free Thought and Free Discussion 


asserted, and shown to be not only consistent but neces- 
sarily bound up with True Piety and Good Government. 


By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. 
From the Latin, 
With an Introduction and Notes by the Editor. 


‘One of the French biographers of Spinoza has described him 

as the founder of modern Exegesis. The description may be 

| accepted as true, if modern Exegesis be that which first en- 
| deavours to show that the spirit of the Bible is identical with 
that of ahuman philosophy,and when this is shown, or supposed 
to be shown, rejects a ; 
who has called new attention to the writings and opinions of 
Spinoza, and has endeavoured to enlist him as a combatant in 


his author’s treatise,’—THE READER. 


TiTAWN-. 


By JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER, 
Translated into English, for the first time, 
By CHAS, T. BROOKS, 
Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth, 18s. 


*“* Hesperus’ and ‘Titan’ themselves, though in form nothing 
more than ‘novels of real life,’ as the Minerva Press would say, 
have solid metal ———- in them to furnish whole ———— 
libraries, were it beaten into the usual filigree; and much 


no verses; a 
philosopher, ~~ he promulgated no systems. . . . Such 





| ~« Mr. T. Brooks's translation of ‘Titan’ is admirable in every 
| respect. The task was a most formidable one, as may easily be 
ju ; but it has been accomplished with extraordinary ability 
| ‘and no little judgment. Mr. Brooks, who aspires to the title, 
| net me of translator, but of ‘transplanter,’ was wisely 
| determi to preserve the form as well as the su ce of the 
| original, and at_any risk not to sacrifice fine and ease to 
strength. Jean Paul, if taken at all, must be taken in his own 
garments, and with all his ballast about him—which ballast, 
| uneouth though it looks, has not a little to do with rp the 
stately vessel in trim, and, therefore, cannot fail to duly 
appreciated hy thoughtful readers.” —THE READER. 


| CAXTON. 
| Che Game of Chess. 
| 


A Reproduction of William Caxton’s Game of Chess. 
THE FIRST WORK PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 
| Small folio, bound in cloth, price £1 1s. ; full calf, £1 11s. 6d. 
Only eighty Copies for sale. 
The type has been carefully imitated and the cuts traced from 


| the in the British Museum. The paper has also been made 
expressly, ao aene as possible like the original. The book is 
| 


a of 
Sibeatpdenionte tienen, by Mr. Vincent Figgins, 





TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
398 





THE OCTAVO LARGE TYPE EDITION [an exact fac-simile of 





ee 


resent controversies, has produced a readable translation of | 





NEW WORKS. 
SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES: 


or, a Visit to Rio de Janeiro, the n Mountains, and the 
Parana. ¥ THOMAS W. HINCHLIFYF, M.A., F.R.G.S. Post 
8vo., with Map and Illustrations, (In May. 


2. 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a 


GEORGIAN PLANTATION in 1838—1839. By FRANCES ANNE 
KEMBLE. Post 8vo, [Just Ready, 


3. 
The LIFE of AMELIA SIEVEKING. 


Translated from the German, with the Author’s sanction, by 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH. Post 8vo. [Next Week. 


4. 
The PRINCIPLES of CHARITABLE 


WORK—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth in the Writings of 
AMELIA SIEVEKING, Post 8vo. (Next Week, 


5. 

The HOUSE of SCINDEA: Sketch. 
By JOHN HOPE, late Superintending Surgeon of Scindea’s 
Contingent, and Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior. Post 8vo. 

[Just Ready. 


6. 
PLAYTIME with the POETS; or, a 


Selection of the best English Poetry for the Use of Children. By 
a LADY. Square feap. Svo. [Ou Thursday next. 


INDOOR GARDENING for Balconies, 


Plant Cases, Greenhouses, and Windows. By Miss MALING, 
Author of “ Indoor Plants.” Feap. 8vo., with eee 
{In May. 


8, 
SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 


New and Cheaper Edition, complete in One Volume, with Por- 


| trait, Vignette, and Index, Medium 8vo, l4s. 


9. 
A HEBREW GRAMMAR, with 


Exercises. By M. M. KALISCH, Ph.D. M.A. Part Il. The 
oy Forms and Constructions; preceded by an Essay on 
the History of Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. 12s, 6d, 


10. 
The GRADE LESSON BOOKS, in 


Six Standards; each embracing Reading, Spelling, Writing, 


Arithmetic, and Exercises for Dictation. ltspecially ted to 
meet the requirements of the Revised Code. By E. T. STEVENS 
and CHARLES HOLE, [Parts 1. and Li. in a few days. 


Il. 
BISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New, greatly improved, and cheaper 
Edition ; enlarged to 33 full-colonred Maps, including four Maps 
entirely New. Royal 8vo, price 10s, 6d, half-bound; royal 4to, 
price 10s. 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 





Just Published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s., 


The Pentateuch : and its Re- 


LATION tothe JEWISH and CHRISTIAN DISPENSA- 
TIONS. By Anprews Norton, late Professor of Sacred 
History, Harvard University, Mass. Edited by Jonun 
James Tayver, B.A., Member of the Historico-Theological 
Seciety of Leipsic, and Principal of Manchester New 


| College, London. 
t portion of its letter. The transiator, | 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
BUTLER’S MODERN ATLAS, WITH FOUR ENTIRELY 
NEW MAPS. 

Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d, half-bound; or 
royal 4to. (full size of the Maps) price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


An Atlas of Modern Geo- 


GRAPHY. By the Right Rey. 8. Burier, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty- 
three full-coloured Maps, drawn and engraved on Steel 
by E. Wetter, F.R.G.8.; accompanied by a complete 
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THE LIMITS OF PRESS CRITICISM. 
INHE case of Campbell against Spottiswoode, 
concluded last Saturday in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, is peculiarly interesting and 
important. Naturally enough, even had the 
case presented no peculiar features of law, 
people would have been interested in it, in 
the same way that the spectators of a pugi- 
listic encounter are interested when they form 
a ring round two well-known combatants. 
The Saturday Review, appearing in the de- 
fendant in this case, is a periodical ably re- 
a i much of the highest culture in 
ritain; but it has,nevertheless, some enemies. 
The Rey. Dr. Campbell is a Scottish Presby- 
terian minister, long resident in London, and 
now engaged, not in the duties of the pulpit, 
but in those of editor and part-proprietor of 
a religious newspaper, called The British 
Standard and Ensign. His antecedents are 
not of the kind to have been much heard of 
in the world of the Saturday Reviewers ; he 
has, nevertheless, been a stirring and com- 
bative man in his day, and he has some 
friends. ‘These were the pugilists. They 
were sure to attract a good rmg. But the 
case 1s umportant on more general grounds. 
Very important points of law have been dis- 


cussed, and, for the present, decided in it. | 


Tn the last trial, on Saturday, more particu- 
larly, every credit is due to Mr. Bovill, the 
counsel for the defendant, for the 
with which he urged all that was possibly 
reserved from the preceding trial in favour 
of his client ; while, on the other hand, we 
have rarely seen judgments better worth 
es Ww _— for i 
or the exactitude of their expression, 
those in which the four jud rm nt 
the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and Mr. 
Justice Blackburn—delivered their unani- 
mous opinion. 

Last summer Dr. Campbell was publishing 
in his paper a series of Letters on Missions 


to China. Along with these Letters there 
appeared announcements and ap to the 
religious public, ing upon ‘‘ Christi of 


zeal and means”’ to aid the cause of Chinese 


er consequences or | 





pertinacity | 





missions by assisting in the distribution | dents, approving of the subseription-scheme, 


of such a 


the Letters. This, they were told, they could 
do by subscribing to the “ free circulation- 


list”” of Dr. Campbell’s paper, then already 


| 


amounting to 20,000 copies. Of these 20,000, | 


they were told, as many as 5000 were 


_ subscribed for by the Hon. Charlotte Mar- 


garetta Thompson of Prior Park, Bath— 


while 1000 were subscribed for by the Earl 





of Gainsborough, 1000 by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, 1000 by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
1000 by ‘‘the Rev. Dr. and friends,” 
and smaller quantities by various other per- 
sons designated either by initials or by de- 
scriptions. Letters from some of these per- 
sons, approving of the Chinese missions and 
of Dr. Campbell’s mode of supporting them, 
were printed in the columns of the paper. 
Among the subscribers advertised was one 
calling himself ‘“‘ An Old Soldier.” A letter 
from another subscriber contained these 
words: ‘‘Ah! would we have our great 
Protestant principles, privileges, and bless- 
ings more widely propagated and more 
securely perpetuated, then let us to a man 
willingly, liberally, and prayerfully, set up 
an Ensign for the nations. Put me down for 
500 copies.” It was in last summer, we 
repeat, that these announcements were ap- 
earing in Dr. Campbell’s paper, and that 

r. Campbell was publishing the Letters 
on Missions to Chima to which they re- 
ferred. 

Here was certainly, as Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn said, something that had an ‘‘odd”’ 
look. A man was rousing the religious 
world to a greater interest in the cause of the 
Christianization of the vast empire of some 
300 millions of Mongolian human beings con- 





| solidated in the extreme east of Asia; and 


the immediate practical shape which his 
advice took was an appeal to all British 
Christians of means to subscribe for copies of 
his own newspaper, as the expositor of that 
great cause. To the ordinary secular mind, 


| the thing could not but have an ‘‘ odd” look, 


as the Lord Chief Justice said—a ‘fishy ”’ 
look, as he might have said, had judicial 
rhetoric permitted the use of such an expres- 
sion. 

Newspapers are on the look-out for such 
things; it is part of their duty and their 
business. 
peculiar prey—has its own streams and 
ponds, little visited by others, where it seeks 
for its fish. The doings of the Low-Church, 
or Evangelical, or Shaftesburyian world, with 
the Nonconformist adjuncts of that world, 
are a favourite fishing-ground of the Saturday 


Review. Every week it pays these waters a 
visit. ‘‘ Itaqgue, patres, censeo Carthaginem 


esse delendam”’ was the wind-up of all Cato’s 
speeches, whatever was the subject discussed ; 
‘* Itaque, adolescentes, censeo Shafteshury- 
ismum esse delendum” is the variation of 
the phrase by this keen and able represen- 
tative of the educated intelligence of young 
England. That a man should be in a 
fluster about China in any fashion what- 
ever would be to it a sufficient reason 
‘for keeping an eye on that man; but 
to be in a fluster about China, with 
such accompaniments —! In short, the 
Saturday Review was down upon Dr. 
Campbell. On the 14th of June last it 
had an article on him and his plan of 
promoting Chinese missions. ‘‘ To spread the 
knowledge of the Gospel in China,” it said, 
‘“would be a good and an excellent thing, 
and worthy of all praise and encouragement ; 
but to make such a work a mere pretext for 
puffing an obscure newspaper into circulation 
is a most scandalous and flagitious act, and it 


Campbell.” There were hints, also, that the 
ublished names of subseribers to Dr. Camp- 
ell’s paper might be fictitious, and intended 

merely as decoys; that the Mr. Thompson 

often referred to by Dr. Campbell — the 
husband of the Hon. Charlotte Margaretta 

Thompson of Bath—might be a splendid 

imagination, like Mrs. Gamp’s ‘‘ Mrs. Harris;”’ 

that the ‘‘OldSoldier’’ might be some one else; 





ents as were contained in | all bore the mark of one hand. The article 


went on to deplore the ignorant “ credulity 
en among a clas the communi 
entitled, on many grounds, to respect,” an 
added that, in the meantime, there could be 
no doubt that Dr. Campbell was ‘making a 
very good thing, indeed, of the spiritual 
wants of the Chinese.”” Altogether, it will be 
seen, though the Saturday Review was down 
upon Dr. — it was —_ = 
its language with respect to the portion of 
community in which Dr. Campbell finds his 
constituency than it very often is. 

Dr. Campbell is evidently a man with 
something of the ‘‘ Nemo me wmpune lacesset”’ 
in him. He would not submit to the impu- 


tation of being an ‘‘impeostor,” or ‘“ guilty 


of scandalous and flagitious conduct.”” He 
brought his action against the printer of the 
Saturday Review. On the first trial he 
distinctly, and in the most effective manner, 


_ deprived his adversary of what would have 
| been his chief advantage, by actually pro- 





| plaintiff—awarding, 


ducing in court, as witnesses, the subscribers 
and correspondents hinted at as fictitious— 
Mr. Thompson of Bath, the Old Soldier, and 
all. Not a doubt could be left that, in the 
matter of the subscription-lists and letters 
from correspondents, he had not been acting 
fraudulently, but in strict good faith with 
the public. On the ground, therefore, that 
the article in the Saturday Review had in- 
sinuated a fraud in this matter, of which the 
plaintiff had effectually cleared himself, and 
on the farther ground that, though a news- 
paper critic might justly and legally be 
very severe on such an exhibition as Dr. 
Campbell's peculiar plan for promoting mis- 
sions in China, and might ‘‘ denounce the 
whole scheme as pernicious and delusive,” 
yet, in attributing the scheme to base and 
sordid motives, the writer in the Saturday 
Review had gone beyond the legal liberty of 
the press, the Lord Chief Justice summed up, 
on the whole, in favour of the plaintiff. Fol- 
lowing his direction, the jury found for the 
however, only £50 as 
damages. 

Even this moderate decision for the plain- 
tiff was left subject to a reserve, aris- 
ing partly out of what had been urged 


| by the defendant’s counsel, but chiefly out 


But every newspaper has its own | 





of the judge’s wish that a point of law, re- 
specting which he had no doubt himself, 
should remain open for farther argument, if 
the defendant chose. ‘There was no personal 
malice, it was admitted, on the part of the 
writer in the Saturday Review against Dr. 
Campbell ; he had written purely in his 
character as a journalist, entitled to com- 
ment on public men and public matters. In 
the comments he had made he had, un- 
doubtedly, in the opinion of the judge, made 
insinuations which, especially when the only 
one of them admitting of distinct disproof had 
been met and disproved, would, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, amount to libel, and be punish- 
able as such. But this question might be 
raised: ‘‘ Although the imputations had been 
met, and, as far as possible, disproved, 
might not the critic, at the time of writing, 
and forming his opinion from the writ- 
ings on which he was commenting, /ave 
believed the imputations to be well-founded ; 
and would such a conscientious belief on his 
part—notwithstanding that it had turned out 
wrong—exculpate him in the eyeof the law *” 
On this point the Lord Chief Justice had no 
doubt himself. He was clear that such a 
belief, however honest on the part of the 
critic, would be no legal justification. But, 
as the point was important, and had not 


| been specially settled in previous judgments 
on Libel, he intimated 


is this act; we fear, we must charge against Dr. | 


t, should the ver- 


_ dict of the jury allow him, he would reserve 
leave for the defendant to claim the verdict 


by reason of that point. The jury, while 
finding for the plamtiff, did find, neverthe- 
less, this matter of fact—that the writer in 
the Saturday Review ‘‘ believed his imputa- 


‘tions to be well-founded ;” and on this 


matter of fact, found in his favour, the 


| defendant came again into Court last Satur- 


and that the published letters from correspon- day to claim the verdict. 
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The whole argument last Saturday, and 
the speeches of the judges, giving their unani- 
mous decision still t the defendant (as 
the Chief Justice had foreseen), were well worth 
the space of five columns assigned to them in 
the newspaper-reports. Mr. Bovill fought 
hard for the defendant, and moved this and 
that; but the stress of the argument was con- 
fined to the point reserved. It was unani- 
mously ruled by the judges that the honest 
belief of a public writer that imputations are 
well-founded does not justify him from the 
consequences of libel in uttering them, should 
he not be able to make them good. The Lord 
Chief Justice’s language on this matter is the 
most precise. ‘‘ Youhave no right,” he said, 
**to impute to a man whose conduct you 
assail, and who may be fairly open to your 
attacks, base, sordid, and dishonest motives, 
unless there is so much ground for the impu- 
tation that a jury shall think not only that 
you had an honest belief in the truth of your 
statements, but that your belief is not with- 
The only ambiguity that 
can connect itself with these words will arise 
from the use of the word is in the present 
tense. Ifa jury were to think that the belief 
of a writer 1n an imputation made, though 
without foundation after the evidence on the 
trial, yet was not without foundation at the 
time it was made—that kind of foundation, 
to wit, which might consist in a reasonable 
inference from the materials before him— 
would that age the writer? This point, 
pressed by Mr. Bovill in the course of his 
argument—the effect of which would be that 
the jury would have to transport themselves 
back in imagination to the moment when the 
critic wrote, and judge of the ‘‘reasonablness 
of his inference” from the materials then 
before him, by considering whether it was 
one they would themselves have made—does 
not seem to have been articulately discussed, 
although the Chie? Justice’s language seems 
to settle it by exclusion from what any Court 
can consider. This being assumed, the only 
other point was that of ‘privilege.’ Has 
the public press any ‘ ieilaee ” making an 
imputation, honestly Salieved, to be legal 
in its case which would elsewhere be illegal ? 
All the judges were unanimous in ruling, on 
this point, that the press had no such pecu- 
liar ‘‘privilege’’—no privilege at all, Mr. 
Bovill said, must then be the construction. 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, however, addressed 
himself most clearly to this point. ‘‘ Privi- 
lege,” he said, ‘‘means when a person stands 
in such a relation to the circumstances 
that he is excused for saying or publishin 
what would be in a stranger libellous an 
actionable.” ‘The Houses of Parliament 


_ have such a privilege: Masters and mis-- 


tresses, in giving the characters of servants, 
have such a privilege. If they injure char- 
acter maliciously, a servant may have an 
action ; if they honestly convey an injurious 
impression, even should it not turn out to 
be well-founded, it is for the interests of 
society that they should be “ privileged” in 
doing so. But the Law does not recognise 
any such privilege—any such distinction 
from other individual citizens—in writers for 
the public press. 

On the whole, the decision ought, we think, 
to he satisfaction. It is such, we think, as, 
without curtailing the justexercise of criticism 
by the press on public men and public mea- 
sures, 1s calculated to infuse into our public 
writing a op spirit of thoughtfulness, of 
recollection of responsibility, of considerate- 
ness for the honest differences from our own 
standard of procedure that there may be even 
among wrongheaded and attack-deserving 
men—to help the important idea that the 
journalist does his duty best when he assumes 
no rights other than belong to him as a free 
and responsible citizen, but speaks according 
to the rules and the charities of general man- 
liness. The oe Review has, in reality, 
suffered this very small punishment forhaving, 
in one —* too sure and narrow a _philo- 
‘ssophy of human nature. Its theories and its 
experience did not enable it to believe that a 
‘mani doing such things as Dr. Campbell was 
doing, and in such a loud and reprehensible 


fictitious subscription-lists and fictitious 
correspondences to swell them. And perhaps 
the most pleasant thing in the trial was that 
this Christian minister, with all his faults of 
method and taste, was able to come into court 
in a state of honest indignation, and, by 
actually producing his ‘‘ Mr. Thompson,” 
his ‘‘ Old Soldier,” and his other supposedly 
mythical subscribers and correspondents, 
clear himself, and the co-religionists who 
might have suffered with him, from the only 
charge that could be specifically met. In 
these days, we say—when the morality of 
_ some portion of our public press itself is not 
| all that it should be in the matter of fictitious 

correspondences—it is well that a man of 
standing in any section of the religious world 
should have been able to do this. 
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BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 

A Memoir of Charles James Blomfield, D.D., 
Bishop of London. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. Edited by his Son, Alfred 
Blomfield, M.A. Two Vols. (Murray.) 


‘© 4 N enemy,” says Mr. Blomfield in this 
1X sensible and interesting memoir of 
his father, ‘‘ once called the Bishop of Lon- 
don an ecclesiastical Peel; and he would 
robably have accepted as a compliment this 
intended reproach.” We have no doubt of 
it; and both the unintended compliment 
which the Bishop would have appreciated, 
/ and the intended sneer to which he would 
have been insensible, were really warranted by 





elements deeply rooted in the character of the 
man. And, while the description itself was in 
most respects a characteristic one, the Bishop’s 
presumptive insensibility to the satire which 
it implied was still more characteristic. He 
had a deep and just reverence for the fine 
qualities of the great parliamentary cqnser- 
vative, and no suspicion, however dim, that 
quite other qualities are, if unfortunately 
very far from essential, at least exceedingly 
desirable in the leading representatives of a 
body that proposes to discern and disseminate 
absolute divine truth among men. In some 





| personal qualities, indeed, Bishop Blomfield 


may not have shared Sir Robert Peel’s ex- 
ceedingly secular talents and genius. He 
was less pompous, and less constitutionally 
cautious, less broadly sagacious and keen 
to discern the signs of the times, though not 
less flexible when he had discerned them. 
But, though his powers were not so well 
accommodated for a mere political career, 
there is scarcely one respect in which he 
approaches nearer to the true ideal of a 
Divine than Sir Robert Peel. Able, pliant, 
dignified, and decorous, steering with suffi- 
cient address amidst the rocks and eddies of the 
confined sea of Anglican controversy, speak- 
ing and thinking habitually from an assumed 
platform of secondary ecclesiastical formulze 
without one overruling first-hand convic- 
tion, Bishop Blomfield’s ‘views as a theolo- 
pian are exactly of that kind which a man gets 
y habitually acting upona body of intellectual 
rules and discriminating. distinctions, into 
the grounds of which he has never inquired, 
because he has never for a moment questioned 
them. There is not a trace throughout Bishop 
Blomfield’s life of even the wish to penetrate 

_ beneath the uppermost stratum of the received 
Anglican divinity. A statesman who holds 
only on the temporary we may excuse, and 

_ even at times admire ; but a divine who does 
| 80, who never seems to wish even for a 
| glimpse of the eternal rock beneath the shift- 
ing soil of human opinion, who never once 
appears to need a deeper foundation than 
t shelving deposit of hight, friable divinity, 
through a few not very consistent cen- 
turies, which constitutes the groundwork of 
our modern Church principles, is rather 
a painful anomaly. Bishop Blomfield strikes 
us as a kind of skilful theological diplo- 
matist, believing that he really represents 
Him who is ‘the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever,” but yet producing from 
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his portfolio arguments which would have | 


| 





| 


style, might yet be far above the fraud of | been meaningless yesterday and will be obso- 


lete to-morrow. He comes forward to the 
world in the name of Him ‘in whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning,” 
with a flexibility of purpose and pliancy 
of intellect which would become the repre- 
sentative of a third-rate European state. 
Bishop Blomfield probably never knew what 
it was to crave a direct apprehension of ever- 
lasting truths. 

Such at least is the impression made upon 
us, in spite of all his good and even great 
qualities, by the late Bishop of London. A 
smoother career no man of eminence ever 
had who, with a strong character of his own, 
was called to govern in times of conflict. 
He used to say as a child that he intended to 
be a bishop, and a bishop he was certainly 
fitted to become, both by his excellences and 
defects. Without even a vestige of that 
peculiar temperament which strains pas- 
sionately after Truth, without speculative 


‘ardour, without imaginative power, Dr. 





| 


y | 











Blomfield possessed every practical — 
which a mere administrator of the Chure 
should boast—soundness of practical judg- 
ment, alacrity of purpose, vigilance of 
eye, clearness of thought and fluency of 
speech, considerable benevolence, great 
ambition, an inborn’ respect for for- 
mula, and no meditativeness of disposition. 
These were just the qualities which best 
fitted an ecclesiastical leader for ascendancy 
at the time when the late Bishop of London 
rose to eminence; and they enabled him to 
glide along the stream of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment with as much ease as dignity. Not 
that, when placed in positions of responsi- 
bility, he ever failed in arduous effort. Quite 
the reverse. We mean only that he rose in 
the Church not only by being essentially 
competent to fill posts of high trust, but also 
by being essentially free from any of those 
finer scruples which would haye hampered 
his way to them; not merely by great quali- 
fications for rule, but also by fair qualifica- 
tions for climbing. He said, no doubt with 
great truth, at the climax of his career, that 
he had never asked for any one of the dignities 
which he got; but it is also true that he 
never failed to accept any which was offered 
by his powerful patrons, even when a man 
who had been more impressed with his 
Christian responsibilities, and less filled with 
ecclesiastical ambition, undoubtedly might 
have done so. For example, though a gene- 
rous man, and a very liberal-handed bishop, 
he never seems either to have felt or affected 
in his earlier life any scruples about holding 
ecclesiastical sinecures, which undoubtedly 
paved his way to greater honours. His first 
living, Quarrington, he held without resi- 
dence, on the ground that there was no 
eee in the benefice. When 
e accepted the rich living of Bishops- 
gate in London he retained also the 
valuable see of Chesterford, which he had 
last held ; and, when promoted to the (com- 
paratively poor) Bishopric of Chester, he 
retained, in commendam, the lucrative 
Bishopsgate living. In short, though very 
generous with his wealth, he had not the 
slightest scruple in enjoying pluralities, even 
while he recognised and deplored the tee: 
of a large section of the clergy. e had 
been, as we see, a non-resident incumbent ; 
he was, at least till enthroned in the rich see 
of London, a habitual pluralist; and yet 
when, after his consecration as Bishop of 
Chester, some one remarked that a portrait 
just painted of him represented him ‘‘ with a 
decided frown,” he replied with a rather 
austerer virtue in the ruler than might have 
been expected from the rector, ‘‘ Yes ; that 
portrait ought to have been dedicated with- 
out permision to the non-resident clergy ‘of 
the diocese of Chester.”’ He was an honest, 
liberal, clear-sighted, and able man of the 
world, with sufficient tincture of formulated 
piety to make a good ruler in the Church ; 
sut, as for any of the impulses which have 
impelled men ‘‘to leave all and follow 
Christ,” he probably understood no more of 
them than he did of that passionate pursuit of 
truth of which wehayespoken. Heloyed power 
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and used it well; he loved order, and intro- 
duced it wherever he went ; he loved learning, 
and turned it to’ account; he loved 
decorum both of the outward and inward 
man, but assuredly he was never consumed 
by any of the ae religious passions, and 

ways presen the dignified spectacle of 
a clever statesman transmuted by’ a super- 
ficially modified education into an eccle- 
siastic of eloquence and tact, who understood 
the civilizing duties of a rich national esta- 
blishment, and the humanizing power of a 
seemly religion, much better than he under- 
stood that ‘‘ Word of God which is sharp and 
powerful as any two-edged sword to the 
dividing asunder of soul and flesh.” Bishop 
Blomfield was one of those men whose powers 
are eminently useful to the Church, but who 
make one wonder more than ever how the 
Christian Church rooted itself in the earth. 
Christianity, bleeding and in rags, is not 
quite inconsistent with the notion of some 
of our greater and even titled divines. We 
can imagine Bishop Butler painfully pon- 
dering its announcements, and slowly 
fixing upon it the grave eager eye of 
his insatiable spiritual nature till he would 
have thrown down everything else to press 
either the thorns or the cross to his heart; 
we can conceive Bishop Berkeley with swifter 
and happier enthusiasm welcoming the same 
sacrifice ; but we cannot conceive that Bishop 
Blomfield would ever have been one of these. 
His virtues, though great, are all of the salu- 
tary civil class. He is, as his son calls him, 
vir pietate gravis, whose piety increases his 
social influence, and is thought of or in 
that light ; but it is much easier to think of 
him without his piety than without his social 
influence. He would assuredly have been 
shocked by the dreaminess and enthusiasm 
of the primitive Christianity, would have 
thought St. Paul flighty, and St. John 
eralté, and the whole proceedings of 
the early Church a very regrettable in- 
road on the natural influence of wealth and 
learning. 

This may seem a harsh judgment; but we 
do not know that it is so, and it is certainly 
consistent with many great administrative 
qualities—with courage, and firmness, and 
impartiality ; with rare industry and large 
benevolence ; with mney of mind, and 
singular faithfulness to such convictions as 
forced themselves upon his clear eye. 

Bishop Blomfield, though in some respects 
a more bigoted, seems to us to have become a 
higher kind of man in his later than in his 
early years. He withdrew, it is true, his 
sympathy from the Roman Catholics some- 
time before he became a Bishop in 1823; and 
in other respects seems to have become more 
of a martinet in ecclesiastical discipline, and 
more of an alarmist about false doctrine ; but 
this was only due to the natural crystallizing 
of his convictions into an attitude which they 
seldom ‘varied, and, in point of practical 
energy and self-denial, the great opportu- 
nities which his London episco held out 
certainly developed in him far aw he quali- 
ties than the not very pleasing notices 
of his earlier days would have given us 
any conception of. As a Bishop, it cannot 
be doubted that he ruled on the whole both 
splendidly and well, except in relation to 
controverted points of discipline and doctrine. 
His scheme for adding at once fifty churches 
to the Metropolis, a | his wonderful success, 
showed faith as well as a certain grandeur of 
conception ; his conduct on the Poor Law 
Board and the Ecclesiastical Commission 
showed moral courage as well as administra- 
tive sagacity; and his final resignation of his 
see when disabled by illness showed a real 
spirit of disinterestedness which would 
scarcely have marked his earlier career. 
But the manliness and ability with which he 
povran f met opposition, and overcame the 
obstacles in his path, were exchanged for a 
curious imbecility in dealing with speculative 
or even rubrical questions. His comical 
difficulties with Mr. Bennett, the Puseyite 
clergyman of St. Barnabas’, will not soon 
cease to be remembered, nor the hesitating 
spirit of puzzled compromise which they 
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betrayed. That decision of his, if our 
memory does not betray us—only very 
briefly referred to in this memoir—that 
there was no objection to candles on the 
altar, so long as they were not lighted, 
will always remind us of Cowper’s poetical 
judgment in the case of Nose v. Eyes 
for the legal right in the spectacles— 
that ‘‘ whenever the nose put the spectacles 
on, by daylight or candle-light, eyes should 
be shut.” And the whole series of the 
Bishop’s difficulties with regard to the ritual 
a certainly raise a smile at the intrinsic 
weakness of his intellectual position. Durin 
the debate on the great Reform Bill the Duke 
of Newcastle once, very justly we think, re- 
proached the Bishops with a temporizing 
policy, and charged the Bishop of London 
especially with having recently ‘‘ collated 
himself to the office of High Priest in the 
Temple of Expediency.” The Bishop, with 
characteristic candour, did not repel the accu- 
sation, but replied that he held with Paley that 
there were cases in which expediency might 
be our guide. And, indeed, with him, as with 
Sir Robert Peel, they did not appear to have 
been by any means very rare. He first 
encouraged and then discouraged the rubri- 
cal party; avowed that he was mainly 
‘‘anxious to keep things quiet as far as 
possible ;” remitted the prayer for the Church 
militant almost as soon as he had recom- 
mended it—as if to show that he, at least, did 
not represent the Church in that aspect; 
softened down his recommendations about 
the offertory, by saying he had no wish 
to recommend ‘the immediate adoption 
of a weekly offertory ;’”’ and altogether pre- 
sented a painful picture of a Bishop in diffi- 
culties. 

But, though Bishop Blomfield was destined 
to flounder most helplessly in the Puseyite 
difficulties, the essentially practical nature of 
his year agee se and almost striking in- 
capacity for apprehending cage at truths are 
shown most clearly in the few letters in 
which he tries to soften or interpret some 
questionable point of doctrine; letters in 
which he never seems{to propose even to his 
own mind the question—what is true ?P—but 
only this other and easier question—how 
can we look at the received creed so as to 
avoid the discovery of a difficulty? The 
clergyman who consulted him about the 
damnatory part of the Athanasian creed 
must have been easily comforted if he fell 
in with the Bishop’s expedient for accepting 
the words and robbing them of their sting. 
Yet this is one of the highest of the purely 
intellectual of the Bishop’s efforts. It is a 
scheme for interpreting the creed and the 
formulze of the Church which bear on it at 
least as good as any of his best notes on 
JEschylus, and has about the same amount 
of relevance to absolute Truth. ‘‘ What can 
an English bishop say appropriately on this 
point?” was a consideration with which his 
mind was so deeply imbued that for him the 
question of true or false was the question as 
to the possibility of acclimatization in an 
Anglican episcopal soil. What he found 
grow luxuriantly there was absolute truth; 
what he did not find there, but yet seemed 
capable of transplantation thither, was not 
false; what absolutely needed a different 
soil was falsehood. Such was Bishop Blom- 
field; a man of dignity, generosity, and 
arduous mind—able, as well anxious, to 
ge well where he clearly knew what to 

o, but a man who thought of Revelation as 
a divine scheme of policy, of which the best 
edition has been published by the Anglican 
Church. His life will be read with great 
interest, as it is thoughtfully and simply 
written by his son. But thoughtful men 
will be surprised at the capacity of an intel- 
lect which never seems to be used for an 
intellectual end ; never, except to smooth the 
progress over a given set of assumptions, to 
prevent a fatal collision, or an impend- 
ing jolt; never directly to search or grasp 

rimary principles; never to look into the 
— of man, or to gaze into the spirit of 
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“AT ODDS.” 


At Odds. A Novel. By the Baroness Taut- 
phoens. Author of “The Initials,” &c. 
(Bentley.) 

LEASANT as it is to welcome so fair a 
pledge of literary excellence as the his- 
tory of Elizabeth Gilmour, it is more 

— still to be greeted by an old friend 

whose name is associated with so many gra- 

slew 3 reminiscences as that of the Baroness 

Tautphoeus. It would be difficult to name a 

modern novel more thoroughly enjoyable 


_ than the “Initials,” and impossible to find 
& | one better qualified to sustain the test of 


frequent reperusal. Though entirely free 
from any parade of didactic or esthetic pre- 
tensions, though bright in conception and 
lively in style, our authoress’s writings, never- 
theless, display the serious sense and practical 
ability which might befit a moralist or an 
economist, and which interpose an impassable 

ulf between them and the ephemeral class 
into which, at first sight, they might seem te 
fall. Qualities of this description afford the 
bést guarantee for continued merit and 
popularity. As the charms of a cultivated 
mind outlive personal attractions, so the 
clear sense, acute perception, and accurate 
social knowledge, manifested in the ‘‘ Initials,” 
continue to flourish long after the first sweet ~ 
blush of idyllic feeling has inevitably ang 
irrevocably faded away. Deficient in the 
charming freshness of the ‘‘ Initials,” ‘‘ Cy- 
rilla’’ made great amends by the careful 
construction and breathless interest of the 
story. ‘* Quits,” a work full of admirable 
details, struck upon the rock of a divided 
interest—it was a jostle of two incoherent 
plots. ‘‘At Odds” avoids this particular 
fault. The same personages claim, the same 
oo suspends our interest throughout. 

et the conduct of the story is too lax : there 
are too many changes of scene, too many 
intervals of time, besides an obvious disposi- 
tion to eke out the the dimensions of the book 
by hardly relevant, albeit certainly very 
interesting, details of the uprising of the 
Tyrolean patriots against Bavaria and Na- 
poleon. But everywhere there is crystal 
clearness, masculine vigour, and the strongest 
evidences of a singularly acute and pene- 
trating intellect. 

Next to the foreign locality of the Baron- 
ess’s stories, and the peculiar situation in 
which they are invariably made to turn, 
this remarkable sense is their er 
characteristic. It is not to be confounded 
with the wide view and judicial impartialit 
of George Eliot—for it is a quality in itself, 
instead of the mere equilibrium of magnifi- 
cent faculties. It is rather the enlightened 
estimate of social matters natural to a person 
of unusual sagacity, combined with more 
than the average degree of sensibility and 
imagination. The authoress sses that 
best of good judgment which is its own judge, 
and too just to assign itself the highest rank 
in the noble army of virtues. ile her 
habitual tone of thought is eminently prac- 
tical, not to say worldh , there is throughout 
an evident effort to recognise affection, self- 
sacrifice, disinterestedness, at their true value; 
a genuine sympathy with patriotism, and 
every healthy manifestation of a nation’s life; 
a love of rural pursuits and simple pleasures ; 
and a half-concealed uneasiness at the com- 
parative heartlessness of the polished circles 
from which she cannot dissociate herself. 
This contrast imparts a peculiar piquancy 
to her books. Like the Hermaphrodite of the 
Witch of Atlas, her charming heroines are 
moulded out of fire and snow; and it is most 
with which 
they are piloted along the Al Sirat of pru- 
dence, keen and cold as a razor, into the 
Paradise of ble matrimonial felicity. 
Should they fall into the tumultuous flood 
of passion at their feet, there is no mercy 
for them—whether intriguing Minas or ir- 
reproachable Cyrillas. The plot of the tale 
before us turns entirely upon the sup- 
position, assumed by the authoress as seli- 
evident, of the power of the world’s opinion 
to coerce a young officer of the highest spirit 


and most excellent disposition into a line of 
« 
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conduct which he detests, which he knows 
to be wholly unjustifiable, and which he 
expects to prove the destruction of the happi- 
ness of her whom he most yalues in the 
world. To our thinking, the incredibility of 
this incident is the main flaw in the novel. 
The state of the case is as follows :—Frank 
O’More loves Doris, and is en to her ; 
Doris ditto, ditto Frank; Hilda, her sister, 
loves Frank, and is betrothed to Sigmund ; 
Sigmund loves Doris, and is betrothed to 
Hilda; Mina loves Sigmund, and is neither 
beloved by nor engaged to anybody. The 
complication, nearly equal to the sword- 
and-dagger scene in the ‘ Critic,” is ter- 
mina by this Mina, who, jealous of 
Sigmund’s pretensions, contrives to com- 
romise Hilda with Frank to such a de- 
that he is compelled to marry her. 
imilar cases in real life might, no doubt, be 
easily produced ; and we suspect that some 
such occurrence has afforded the ground- 
work of the present story. But we are con- 
fident that the actual hero of the adventure 
must have been a very different person frém 
Frank O’More. The plot and the characters, 
in fact, do not fit; the entire current of the 
action is poisoned at the source. That the 
interest of the story is not entirely destroyed 
must be accepted as a rare proof of the 
authoress’s abilities. Once grant the pre- 
mises, and the conduct of the incidents is irre- 
— The behaviour of Hilda and 
‘rank under the circumstances supposed is 
rfectly consistent with their characters; and, 
though the ultimate adjustment of their 
relations is hardly in doubt, the history 
is so pleasantly varied with incident and 
underplot that the reader is carried buoyantly 
on to a foregone conclusion. The situation, 
indeed, is highly dramatic, but substantially 
identical with at in which the Baroness has 
always before been pleased to place her heroes 
and heroines. ‘‘A wife and no wife” is the 
motto of all her works. In the ‘“ Initials,” 
Hildegarde’s hand follows her heart at the 
ble interval of a volume and a half. 
In ‘‘ Oyrilla” the case is reversed; here the 
previously inseparable cousins are ‘‘ joined” 
| to be ‘‘ put asunder.” It cannot be de- 
nied that this monotony of incident amounts 
to a mannerism; yet, with the fullest per- 
ception of the fact, we read on without any 
sense of satiety, and with interest scarcely 
diminished. uch is due to the writer’s 
perfect mastery of the art de conter ; more to 
the extreme sympathy inspired by the really 
charming youthful group whose fortunes we 
ve of A moderately searching ana- 
lysis would easily resolve these characters 
into their primitive elements, and exhibit 
Hilda’s lovely wilfulness, and Frank’s im- 
ous chiv , and the statuesque dignity 
of the devoted Doris as beauties of the Com- 
posite order—skilful blendings of types al- 
ready familiar to the authoress and her 
readers; yet, so exquisite is the effect pro- 
duced, that we should shrink from such an 
attempt as a desecration. What is really 
new is Hilda’s artless jealousy of the nominal 
husband, with whom she is professedly “ at 
odds ”—a beautiful example of delicate and 
perfectly lifelike treatment. It is difficult to 
avoid suspecting that the leading facts of the 
story are borrowed from particulars within 
the authoress’s knowledge; if so, we can 
only repeat our regret that she should have 
transformed the worthy German, who must 
have supported the principal character, into 
a young, handsome, fascinating, but with 
himself and his country most inconsistent 
Irishman. This is the more singular, as the 
authoress, herself a daughter of Erin, appears 
to perfectly appreciate the national character. 
The few Irish details we get are replete with 
spirit and life. Of the literary merit of the 
book it is needless to speak, except just to 
remind the Baroness that ‘‘oyerseen” for 
“* overlooked ” is an oversight. 
Having frequently referred to ‘ Cyrilla,” 
we may take the opportunity of mentioning 
that the tragic dénotiement of that work, so 


generally condemned as melodramatic, is a 


simple transcript of a real occurrence. The 
details are taken from the case of Assessor 





Zahn, related in the twenty-fourth volume 
of ‘‘Der Neue Pitayal,”’ from which a con- 
siderable part of the third volume of ‘‘Cy- 
rilla” is literally translated. As these par- 
ticulars were not published till 1856, the 
Baroness must fastback access to MS, sources 
of information. We do not know whether 
this coincidence merely extends to the catas- 
trophe, or whether, were it related in its 
entirety, Assessor Zahn’s history would 
th the exact counterpart of Assessor 

orndorff’s. Few writers are more studious 
of nature and truth than the Baroness 
Tautphoeus; nor is any pen more sedulously 
dedicated to the delineation of something 
that was, or is, or is to be. 








SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 


Servia and the Servians. By the Rev. W. 

Denton, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.) 

The Serbian Nation and the Eastern Question. 

By Vladimir Yovanovitch. (Bell and Daldy.) 
The Case of Servia. By a Serb. (Bell and 

Daldy.) 

HERE is Servia, who are the Serbs, and 

what is the Servian question? These 

are questions which can easily be answered 

by a perusal of the works at the head of our 

article. A few months since English litera- 

ture would have given little help in solving 
any of these questions. 

At. Denton made an excursion into Servia 
in the spring of last year. In a genial, 
cordial spirit he sketches the places and the 
people he visited. The result is a work cal- 
culated to rouse strong sympathy with a 
‘free-spirited Christian race, seeking at this 
moment to advance the civilization and 
material prosperity of their country. 

The country now known as Servia is 
neither co-extensive with the whole region 
at present inhabited by the Servian. people 
nor with the ancient Servian empire. e 
bulk of the Serbs are resident in Hungary, 
and are subjects of Austria. Ancient Servia 
extended from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 
and included Macedonia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
Ragusa, Dalmatia, and Croatia. The present 
principality of Servia has an extent of only 
about a thousand square miles. It is trian- 
= in shape, and contained between the 

ave, the Danube, the Timok, and the Drina. 
The Save and the Danube separate it on the 
north from Slavonia, the Banat, and Wal- 
lachia ; on the west the Drina divides it from 
Bosnia. On the east it is bounded by Bul- 
garia, and on the south by Albania and 
other districts of Roumelia. On the Turkish 
side the frontier is ill-defined, and possesses 
no natural means of defence. The country 
is about 190 miles in extent at its widest 
pert, and about 120 from north to south. 
ough well watered, Servia has but little 
water communication. The government, 
however, are taking preliminary steps for the 
improvement of the present navigable channel 
of the great Moraya, which, running through 
the whole of Servia, divides it into two almost 
equal parts, and falls into the Danube near 
Semandria, This will opena communication 
between this fertile country and the towns of 
the Danube, and get rid of the present tedious 
and expensive land-traffic by the heavy 
weauns of the country. Servia abounds in 
wild mountain scenery. The valleys are 
very fertile, and the pasturages swarm with 
cattle. In some parts, the hills and moun- 
tains are still covered with dense forests, 
mostly of oak and ash, of beech and birch. 
Where these have been cleared, the slopes of 
the hills are green with vineyards and fields 
of Indian corn. Though the country lies so 
far to the south and east of Great Britain, 
the vegetation is almost entirely English. 
Servia has valuable iron, copper, and lead 
mines; its mineral wealth is considerable ; 
and at Dobra, coal, pronounced by English 
viewers as equal to that of Newcastle, has 
been obtained at only twenty yards from the 


surface. Bel e, Semandria, Schabatz, 
econ and jewatz, are the principal 
‘towns. 


of Servia is almost 


The present a 
co-extensiye with the Roman proyince of 
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Moesia Superior. About the middle of the 
seventh century, the Serbians, a Slavonic 
tribe, entered Mosia. They took forcible 
"appa of the country, and founded the 

ingdom of Servia. The language of Servia, 
because of its softness, has been called the 
Italian $lavonic. Niebuhr considered it 
the most perfect in grammatical -struc- 
ture of any of the languages of modern 
Europe. 

During the decline of the Roman Empire, 
the power and territory of Servia increased, 
till, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the authority of Stephen Dushan, the Em- 

eror of Servia, was acknowledged from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea. His immediate 
successor lost the whole of Roumelia to the 
Turks; and from that time the limits of 
Servia were gradually circumscribed. Inthe 
middle of the fifteenth century Servia became 
in name and reality a province of Turkey, 
though Belgrade was held by a Christian gar- 
rison till 1522. From 1717 to 1791 Servia 
was alternately occupied by the armies of 
Austria and Turkey. The petty persecu- 
tions of the Austrian government and the 
rapacity of its troops made many of the 
Servians prefer the capricious cruelty of the 
Mussulmans to the persistent and vexatious 
tyranny of the Austrians. While the autho- 
rity of the Sultan was respected by the 
governors of the conquered province, and 
the orders from Constantinople faithfully 
executed, the condition of the Christians 
of Servia, though hard, was not intolerable. 
Though all freedom of worship was denied, 
they were able to meet in cayes, and in the 
deep solitude of the forests. In some villages 
a mean hovel was even tacitly permitted to 
be used for the rites of Christian worship. 
As the Sultan’s power declined, the anarchy 
and petty tyranny of his local governors 
increased, till, after four centuries of submis- 
sion, the barbarities of the Turks compelled 
the people of Servia to revolt and fight for 
independence. The atrocities committed by 
the Turks were frightful. Christian prisoners 
were hurled against the walls of fortresses by 
catapults. Infants were thrown into scalding 
water in the presence of their mothers, in de- 
rision of the rite of baptism. The esplanade 
which slopes from the walls of the citadel of 
Belgrade was for months covered with a suc- 
cession of corpses of the Seryian patriots 
who had been impaled and had died after days 
of lingering and agonizing suffering. After 
a struggle which lasted many years, Prince 
Milosh, in 1826, virtually freed the whole of 
Servia from Turkish rule; and that freedom 
was confirmed by the treaty of Akerman and 
the Hatti-cherif of the Sultan. The whole 
internal administration of the country was 
left in the hands of the native authorities, 
subject to the suzerainty of the Porte, and 
the succession of the government was made 
hereditary in the family of Prince Milosh. 
Unfortunately, the great powers of Europe, 
who gave no assistance to the Servians in 
attainmg their freedom, stipulated that six 
places in Seryia should receive Turkish gar- 
risons. The troops were to possess no autho- 
rity out of the walls of the garrisons, and 
were not permitted to live in the interior of 
the country. The late bombardment of 
Belgrade and the present complications in 
Servia haye been results of a disregard of 
these stipulations. 

In 1839 Prince Milosh, who had become 
unpopular, was obliged to abdicate. His 
eldest son succeeded while in a dying state, 
and at his death his younger brother, Michel, 
became prince. In 1842 he was compelled to 
follow the example of his father, and to quit 
the ata | Prince Alexander Kara Geor- 
govitch, the son of the popular hero and 
liberator of Servia, then ascended the throne. 
For a time he was popular, and under his 
wise direction the country made great ad- 
vances, He fell under the suspicion, how- 
ever, of too great a subserviency to Austria ; 
and in 1858 the general assembly of national 
representatives compelled him to abdicate, 
and recalled Prince Milosh from retirement. 
He survived his recall about a twelvemonth ; 
and in 1860 Prince Michel succeeded, for 
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the second time, as hereditary Prince of 
Servia. 

Such are some of the particulars, past and 
present, which we have gleaned for our 
readers from Mr. Denton’s pleasant volume. 
Of course, as an English clergyman, he was 
most interested in the Church-system of 
Servia. He gives a most fayourable account 
of the Servian clergy. They are all members 
of the Greek Church ; and all, from the Arch- 
bishop of Belgrade and Metropolitan of Servia 
to the poorest parish-priest, seemed to hail 
the visit of a clergyman of the Church 
of England as that of a brother. The 
archbishop was well acquainted with the 
labours of those English clergymen who 
have written on the LEastern Church, 
and said he had always regarded the 
Church of England with peculiar interest. 
Archbishop Michel speaks seven languages, 
and made a most favourable impression on 
Mr. Denton. The parochial clergy seemed to 
occupy much the same position with regard 
to their flocks as the English clergy. Being 
married, and living in the midst of their 
people, they exercise a considerable influence 
in the social economy of their parishes. The 
monastic clergy are said to be generally in- 
ferior to the parochial, the majority of them 
being little better than peasants in cassocks. 
Monasticism is not popular in Servia; and 
there has been a motion in the general 


deliberative assembly of the people to abolish | 


the monastic order and permit marriage to 
every clergyman, whether secular or regular. 
Indeed, the monasteries would almost before 
this have become deserted had it not been 
for the widower clergy of the country, who 
are compelled to enter them. By the rule of 
the Eastern Church, the parish priest must be 
a married man; and, by the same rule, a 
a cannot contract a second marriage. 
Vhen a parish-priest, therefore, loses his 
wife he becomes disqualified from holding 
a parochial charge, and is compelled to enter 
a monastery. ‘Tio such men the monotony 
and restraints of a monastic life are most 
irksome. A few of them become professors 
and teachers in the seminaries at Belgrade, 
and furnish the Servian Episcopate with its 
more learned bishops. The question of per- 
initting the parish-priest who has lost his 
wife to contract a second marriage has al- 
ready been agitated in the Servian Church. 
The language used for the services of the 
Church is the old Slavonic. This, though a 
dead language, and used only for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes, bears so close a resemblance to 
the vernacular that the people are always 
able to join in the hymns and prayers of the 
public service, and evidently fully understand 
the meaning of the words they are using. 
The church-books were formerly printed in 
Russia—they are now supplied by the printing- 
presses of Belgrade. The type and paper are 
clear and good; and the Bibles, which are 
commonly seen on the shelves of the peasant 
cottages in the interior, are quite equal in 
case appearance to our English printed 
ibles. On the whole, Mr. Denton remarks, 
if we make allowances for the long perse- 
cution of the Church in Servia, the attain- 
ments and condition of the priests are re- 
markable, and their influence on the popula- 
tion gratifying. His own impressions, he 
says, fully bear out the estimate of Canon 
Stanley, who, after a survey of the whole 
orthodox Church, sums up his conyictions in 
these weighty words :—‘‘ We, too, with all 
our energy and life, may learn something 
from the otherwise upparallelled sight of 
whole nations and races of men, penetrated 
by the religious sentiment which visibly 
sways their minds even when it fails to 
reach their conduct, which, if it has pro- 
duced but few whom we should call saints 
or philosophers, has produced through cen- 
turies of oppression whole armies of con- 
fessors and martyrs. We may learn some- 
thing from the sight of a calm strength 
reposing ‘in the quietness and confidence ’ of 
a treasure of hereditary belief, which the 
possessor is content to value for himself, 
without forcing it on the reception of others. 
We may learn something from the sight of 


churches, where religion is not abandoned 
to the care of women and children, but is 
claimed as the right and privilege of men; 
where the Church reposes not so much on 
the force and influence of its clergy as on 
the independent knowledge and manly zeal 
of its laity.” 

A glimpse of the peasant-life of a country 
is the best means of arriving at the value of 


happiness of the people :— 

In our saunter through Granpek, we looked 
into one of the cottages, and were courteously 
invited by the peasant woman who resided there 
to enter. The cottage consisted of two rooms, one 
used as a kitchen, the other as a sitting and bed- 
room. A shed adjoining the cottage was filled 
with wood and garden tools, and at the end of a 
small kitchen garden, fringed with bright flowers, 
stood a little framework summer-house, raised 
some twenty feet from the ground, and giving a 
view of the whole valley. The small kitchen was 
almost entirely filled with the fire-place, which 
projected half across the room, and was so con- 
trived as to enable the person engaged in cooking 
to do so without going in front of the fire. The 
sitting-room was scrupulously clean, with a polished 
oak floor, guiltless of any covering. On the walls 
were a couple of beautifully ornamented pistols, a 
musket, and a yataghan ; and in one of the corners 
of the room hung pictures of St. Nicholas, the 
Blessed Virgin and Child, and a couple of Scrip- 
ture prints, with a small silver lamp in front. 
The most conspicuous decorations of the room, 
however, in addition to a large bouquet of flowers 
on the table, consisted of the handsome black and 
red coverlet to the beds. As we were looking 
round the room, a little boy, about six years of 
age, came in, and after taking off his little red cap, 
took our hands and kissed them. This is the 
usual salutation which all children give to their 
elders. On a side-table in the cottage were three 
piles of books, a Servian Bible printed at Belgrade, 
school-books, an almanack, two or three religious 
biographies, a short abstract of history, and a col- 
lection of Servian songs. Of all these I made 
mental note in the absence of the woman, who, 
leaying the room as soon as we had entered it, 
shortly after returned with a tray of wine and 
light bread. It would be isapossible to find greater 
personal and house cleanliness in any place than 
we found here, or more courtesy, unmingled with 
anything like fawning and servility. We had 
stumbled into this cottage by accident, but we 
were told, what more extended experience con- 
firmed, that it was an average specimen of the 
cottage of a Servian peasant. 


Many who read Mr. Denton’s book, and 
who have the means and leisure, and seek 
for a summer tour out of the beaten track of 
tourists, we feel assured, will avail themselves 
of his recommendation :— 


When it is remembered that Servia is only four 
days’ distance from London, or at the most that 
such a journey will not occupy more than a week, 
and when we take into account the wildness and 
beauty of the scenery, and the attraction it offers 
to the sportsman, it is very surprising that so few 
English travellers should visit the country. It is 
so much easier to keep to the beaten track, which 
Handbooks make so smooth to us, than to explore 
new districts, that people are content with the 
Rhine or Moselle, when far more majestic rivers, 
with grander scenery and an equal historic cha- 
racter, are within their reach. As though the 
Drachenfels were a meet rival to the iron gates 
of the Danube, or the beauty of any part of the 
Rhine could compare with that of this river in 
the upper part of its course! Those who endure, 
as part of the necessary evils of travel, the dirt 
of Germany, and the petty and vexatious incon- 
veniences with which some continental govern- 
ments annoy the traveller, will be charmed with 
the cleanliness of the Servian people, and the 
perfect freedom which is enjoyed in a country 
where the coifstitution is as free and the franchise 
more extended than that of England. There 
are, indeed, no wealthy magnates as in Hungary ; 
but the country houses of the Servian gentry, 
and the homesteads of the farmers, are as com- 
fortable as can be desired; and a residence 
amongst this most hospitable people will be one 
ofreal enjoyment. In no country is life or pro- 
perty more secure; and the peasants of no part of 
continental Europe can compare with those of 
Servia for that truest of all courtesies, which ‘s 
based upon a spirit of independence, and springs 
from true gentleness of character. The salutations 
of the peasants to the traveller have no trace of 








its government as a means of securing the | recording the result of my own experience, when 


| “Every Servian is noble,”’ was the proud 


| servility. They are universal; but they are the 
mutual homage which one free man renders to 
another. I once asked of a Servian gentleman, 
“whether there were any nobles in Servia?” 
reply. 


_ Whatever might be the social and political import 


of these words, when I look back upon the kind- 
ness, the courtesy, and the hospitality with which 





| I was treated, 1 cannot consider the boast alto- 


| 


gether without warrant; and, at any rate, I am 


I say that every Servian is a gentleman. 


The political aspect of the Servian question 
is well handled by Mr. Denton, Vladimir 
Yovyanovitch, and a Serb. They ask, Is it 
not wiser policy to encourage the growth of 
independent Christian countries with a zeal 
for political freedom, a love of independence, 
and a desire for progress, than to attempt to 
prop up an effete Mohammedan power crumb- 

ing to destruction and radically opposed to 

all freedom and improvement? Though the 
Church-system of Servia is the same as that 
of Russia, the people of Servia value their 
liberties too much to barter them for Russian 
despotism. Like the Greeks, they look to 
the constitutional government of Britain and 
the sympathies of free Englishmen for help. 
They assert that they would be a better guard 
for our Indian possessions and a better check 
to Russian agression than any bolstering’ up 
of the power of Turkey. 








NEW EDITION OF COLERIDGE’S 
POEMS. 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited 
by Derwent and Sarah Coleridge. With an 
Appendix. (Moxon.) 

[ is too late now to attempt to fix the 

precise place Coleridge should occupy 
amongst the poets of the nineteenth century. 

For nearly fifty years the chief part of his 

poetical works ve been undergoing critical 

examination, adversely in some few instances, 
but chiefly with an appreciation as honestly 
discriminative as it has been genuinely affec- 
tionate. Few of his contemporaries haye 
stood the various tests applied to proye ster- 
ling value so successfully as Coleridge. Nor 
is there one of them from whose works less 
could be spared without injury to reputation 
of the writer, or without regret on the part 
of the reading public. Readers of all 
classes, from the most superficial to the most 
profound, agree in their admiration of the 
splendour and beauty of his language, the 
vigour and originality of his thoughts, and 
the careful and delicate finish of nearly every 

oem he has left us. He was not abundant 
like Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, or Shelley ; 
but we feel that, if he had been, there would 
have been in him only more to admire. 

The present edition of his poems may be 
regarded as the most complete we are ever 
likely to have. Those to whom his reputa- 
tion is a cherished inheritance took in hand 
the task of editing this volume; and it has 
been done lovingly, and almost reverently— 
yet with careful judgment. In the present 
instance some few pieces haye been added 
that had not been brought into past editions, 
because they were forgotten, or not known, 
and a few others, which, for certain reasons, 
were rejected by the author himself after they 
had appeared in early editions; though for 
what reason they were set aside it would be 
difficult to guess, seeing that they are for the 
most part quite worthy to occupy a place, 
though not a first place, in any collection of 
his poems. 

There is nothing in them, however, that 

will in any way alter the general estimate of 

Coleridge as a poet. ose who are ac- 

quainted with the peculiar character of his 

sonnets will at once recognise the claim of 
the following, which is taken from a work 
published several years since, entitled ‘‘ Let- 
ters, Recollections, and Conversations of 

S. T. Coleridge,” to be placed beside those 

which have always formed part of his col- 

lected poems :— . 

It may, indeed, be phantasy when I 

Essay to draw from all created things 

Deep, 

And | t 


heartfelt, inward joy that closely clings ; 
race in leaves and flowers that round me lie 
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Lessons of love and earnest piety. 

So let it be ; and, if the wide world rings 

In mock of this belief, it brings 

Nor fear, nor grief, nor vain perplexity. 

So will I build my altar in the fields 

And the blue sky my fretted dome shall be, 

And the sweet fragrance that the wild flower yields 
Shall be the incense I will yield to thee, 

Thee only, God! and thou shalt not despise 

Even me, the priest of this poor sacrifice. 


The world was not too much, but too little 
with Coleridge ; his powerful imagination was 
almost entirely unchecked by business in- 
tercourse with his fellow-men. An indolent 
disposition and defective health kept him 
from those busy haunts where the prosaic 
strivings of life are carriedon ; and, whilst he 
felt in himself the miseries that usually 
attend a life of inaction, he sighed over the 
sufferings of the world as they were presented 
to him in dreams, in visions, and in reveries, 
and, it must be admitted too, as realities—in 
which character they afflicted painfully a 
mind morbidly pathetic; but, when he 

ured out his plaints, they were so refined 

yy philosophic thought and Christian re- 
signation, that what was painful to him 
became a noble medicine, calculated for ever 
to soothe and comfort those who in this 
world may be called on to suffer. There is 
fine consoling faith in the following :— 


O Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud : 
And, would we ought behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 

To the poor loveless over-anxious crowd 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

sree the earth ;— 

And from the soul herself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element ! 

Oh, pure of heart ! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady ! Pied that ne’er was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour— 
Life and life’s affluence, cloud at once and shower, 
17 Lady! is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower— 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
. Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 
Joy is the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud : 

We in ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight— 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light. 


We must not, however, permit ourselves to 
go beyond what may be called new in this 
volume ; and of that we shall simply give one 
more extract—a little poem rejected from 
the edition of 1796, which establishes so 
completely its paternity, that one cannot 
but wonder why for sixty-eight years it was 
excluded from the family-circle, on the out- 
side of which it even now stands. 


“In my calmer moments,” says Coleridge, “I 
have the firmest faith that all things work together 
for good. But, alas! it seems a long and dark 


process.” 
Such is the sad text—the comment of the 
poet being as follows :— 


The early year’s fast flying vapours stray 
In shadowy trains across the orb of day ; 
And we, poor insects of a few short hours, 
Deem it a world of gloom— 
Were it not better hope a nobler doom, 
Proud to believe, that with more active powers 
oy escgh ome Weighs perp tice! 
e ugh one t perpetual sprin 
Shall hover round the fruite and | cea 
pp he by those clouds, and cherished by those 
showers. 











** SKTRMISHING.” 


Skirmishing. By the Author of “ Cousin Stella.” 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
mere size of ‘‘Skirmishing” is a recom- 
. mendation initself. Thetyranny of custom 
still maintains the standard three-volume 
size as being the only one possible for a novel. 
However much or however little an author 
has to say, he is expected to give so much 
letter-press, neither more nor less. And, as it 
hap that the great majority of novelists 
write with a very slender stock of materials to 
work upon, the attempt to dilute their matter 
over three lengthy tomes destroys whatever 





originality they might otherwise lay claim 
to. We canes y ever knew a three-volume 
novel which we did not wish, for the author’s 
sake as well as our own, had been shorter, 
or a single-volume one, with perhaps the 
sole exception of ‘‘ Silas Marner,” which we 
wished had been longer. ‘‘Skirmishing”’ is 
a case in point. The back-bone of the story 
is very slight; and the novel, if spread over 
the standard length, would be a weak and 
uninteresting one. Told, as it is, in one short 
volume, it is a really charming novel. Every 
tells ; there is no book-making about it, 
noattempt tofill out chapters with appropriate 
reflections. Eachsentenceis written carefully; 
and the result is that we have a real work of 
art, such as a weary critic has seldom the 
pleasure of meeting with. The ladies and 
gentlemen in the story live and move like 
people we have known or might have known; 
and, if the female characters seem to us some- 
what more true to nature than the male, that 
is only saying that the author writes best of 
what she understands best. 
The admirers of sensation literature 
must not come to ‘“ Skirmishing”’ for 
tification of their taste. There is abso- 
utely nothing sensational about the 
story, except a very transparent mystery; 
while several opportunities for harrow- 
ing descriptions and startling effects are 
neglected with the most wilful disregard for 
the fashion of the day. Indeed, the work 
before us can hardly be called a novel, in the 
strict signification of the phrase. There is no 
heroine, andnohero. The loves of the couple 
who answer to this description have been all 
arran and settled before the story begins; 
and the trials, which their passion has to 
endure throughout the narrative, are of a very 
slight description. ‘‘ Skirmishing,”’ in fact, 
is only an episode in the episode of the little 
village of Eden—the one bit of romance in the 
history of the Greatorex family. We are 
introduced point-blank, as it were, into the 
intimacy of a very pleasant household, live 
with them as visitors for a month or so, 
during which we see the beginning, middle, 
and end of a little domestic drama, and then 
pass on our way, leaving our friends of a 
week to go on with the even tenor of their 
tranquil lives. We are all the more de- 
lighted with our recollections, from the fact 
that our first introduction does not impress 
us with very brilliant expectations. When 
we find that the scene opens with the con- 
versation of an earnest, handsome young 
curate and the rector’s daughter, to whom 
he is engaged, as they walk home from 
church together we fancy we know before- 
hand what we are going to endure. We 
expect discussions on parish-schools, disqui- 
sitions on the feelings of discontented old 
women and refractory urchins, and second- 
hand scraps of feeble moralizing. In fact, we 
fancy we are in for a sermon under the 
garb of a noyel. We very shortly find out 
our mistake. All the ple we are made 
acquainted with are, it is true, more or 
less religious; but their religion is one of 
deeds, not of words; and the few pas- 
sages of directly doctrinal import are 
introduced so gracefully and gently, that we 
quite lose the impression of being lectured 
to. All the characters in this dijou story 
are shadowed out with a strange delicacy of 
touch. Here, for instance, is the father of the 
Greatorex family :— 


Of the rector himself, any description may be 
spared. He is unremarkable in person, would not 
be out of place in a palace or in a cottage. So 
moderate in all his views and actions, doing his 


duty to his parishioners, his neighbours, and his | 


family so much as a matter of course, having no 
consciousness of being better or wiser than his 
fellowmen, that no one supposes him to be so—he 
is taken at his own estimate. He does not even 
perceive that he is under-rated ; therefore, it is 
of no consequence that he is so. 





| 


rather than her fault that she had never 
undergone the teaching of sorrow. 

She had never in her life suffered—never had 
had any occasion to be uneasy as to how she should 
or should not act, or been anxious as to the effect 
she might produce on others. She could not, of 
course, be blind or deaf to the existence of suffer- 
ing in others, nor was she unmerciful, or un- 
willing to help; but she had always a private be- 
lief that it was, on the whole, ‘people’s’ own doing, 
people’s own fault, when they got into trouble. 


Then there is the most charming of-old 
ladies, Mrs. Lescrimiére, the mother of Mrs. 
Greatorex—French by birth and education 
and English by adoption. With her quick 
warm feelings, her respect and love for her 
English family tempered by a keen sense of 
the absurdity of their conventional rules, 
always espousing the weaker side with more 
generosity than logic, sympathizing with 
everybody, not caring to hide her likes and 
dislikes, and constantly wondering how her 
daughter, the very pattern of a respectable 
English matron, could be so unlike herself— 
you feel that she must have been the bright- 
est person in that quiet household. The 
rector is too sensible a man to be offended by 
the paradoxes she is so fond of asserting; but 
the solemn priggish young curate cannot 
comprehend a joke, and the old French lady 
takes a malicious pleasure in outraging his 

rejudices. We don’t wonder that Mr. 
Fscott was not over-fond of his future grand- 
mamma-in-law. It is not pleasant for a 
youthful pastor to be snubbed in the presence 
of his bride and her young brothers and 
sisters; nor is the ecclesiastical mind very 
tolerant of being pooh-poohed by people 
whose position places them above being 
sermonized. Thus, on one occasion, when 
Escott is objecting, as in duty bound, to the 
conduct of some recent comers into the 
neighbourhood, who never go to church, Mrs. 
Lescrimiéreinterrupts him after this fashion:— 


“Oh! my dear curate,” she said, waving her 
hand, “I know what you are going to say per- 
fectly well. I don’t deny your reasons; only 
allow that I am reasonable also when I beg you 
to remember that there were Christians—excellent, 
the best of Christians— before they had any church 
to go to. Ah! you don’t forget, I am sure, that 
the Jews and Pagans persecuted and despised 
them for not going to their temples. Now don’t 
all of you look as though I deserved to be packed 
up between two faggots.” 


The argument is perfectly feminine and 
inconclusive; but the curate was not quick 
at repartee; and also, before marriage, a man 
can hardly say all he thinks to his betrothed’s 
relations. Then, too, this lady had a way of 

uoting Scripture perversely—not in a pro- 
had spirit, but with a familiarity not reck- 
oned quite decorous in England, which must 
have been very trying in a clerical circle. 

Maud, the heroine, though lightly sketched, 
is a pretty picture of a quiet, fring English 
girl :— 

Her parents thought her perfect, her brothers 
and sisters loved her, admired her, and plagued 
her, in tolerably equal proportions; the whole 
parish, school-children included, spoke well of 
Miss Maud. 


Unfortunately, her lover has not a very 
large heart, though what there is of it belongs 
to Maud; and the coldness of his love is the 
trouble which the poor little maiden has to 
bear. The curate himself is the least con- 
sistent personage in the work. There are hun- 
dreds of men—and clergymen—as rude, as 
ill-bred, and as priggish, as Escott is drawn. 
It is possible they may be very excellent 


| Christians, or, at amy. rate, may discharge 


j 





| 


all the duties of life in a most exemplary 
manner ; but they are not gentlemen. Now, 
the curate of Eden is constantly making re- 
marks which one lady might make to another 
if she was of a censorious disposition, but 
which no gentleman could make. Spiritual 
pastors are undoubtedly apt to assume a 


Then there is Mrs. Greatorex, the rector’s | feminine license of language, but, when 


wife, very beautiful, very good, and excellent 
as a oa agp wife, mother, and mistress, 
thoroughly satisfied with herself and not 
without reason, kind of heart and yet not 
altogether loveable. It is her misfortune 
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they do so, they cease to be gentlemen ; 
and yet Escott is meant to be a gentle- 
man all along. However, it is perfectly 
true to nature that such a man should win 
the heart of a fond simple girl; and, if 


vs a a 
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after marriage he lectured her and schooled 


’ 
' 
} 
} 


her, as he would most certainly have done, | 


our only comfort is that the class of women 
to whom Maud belon like to be dis- 
ciplined, and love the 
them. We must not forget the pleasant 


Mamma’s darling, gle pet, eleven-years- 
old © —Oarry of the dove-like eyes, blue 
eyes with large drooping lids.” 

Into the valley of Eden there come serpents, 
in the persons of Mrs. Brown and her child. 
The intruders, indeed, are of a very harm- 
less character, with more of the innocence 
of the dove than the wisdom of the 
creeping reptile. But,} unwillingly, and by 
no fault of their own, they perturb for a 
time the harmony of the little community. 
Their wish is to court perfect seclusion; but 
the rector’s family, out of kindness of heart, 
seek them out, and force them into society, 
and hence comes the origin of trouble. We 
are not going to spoil the pleasure of the 
many readers of ‘‘Skirmishing”’ by telling 
them the story beforehand—so we say nothing 
of its plot. 

The book is beautifully written. We can 
only quote one extract, to tempt our readers 
to look for more. Poor Maud is in trouble; 
she fancies that her lover has ceased to care 
for her, and her whole life appears to have 
been made shipwreck ; and then the mono- 
tony of the round of daily duties becomes to 
her painfully torturing. 

“She had heard and seen the same sayings and 
doings over and over again for years. Everything 
seemed to have stood still but herself; she had sud- 
denly burst into some new world. After tea she 
would have to play Mozart’s Twelfth Mass to her 
father, and he would go to sleep, and wake up 
with the last chord, and thank her with the same 
politeness as though she had been some guest. 
oft usy Prayers at ten, and a courteous good 
night to the assembled servants, and then Maud 
was in her own room. She placed the 
light on the mantelpiece, and went and leaned 
against the window ; there was light enough from 
the stars to let her see the church, and the white 
head-stones, round it, and the white footpath 
leading thither. She knew every inch of ground 
she looked upon, and loved it ; the scene was not 
picturesque, but simple, homely, and so quiet. 
Nothing moving save the bony-looking, leafless 
branches of the trees. 

“They seem to be brushing the sky,’ Maud 
said to herself; and yet she was thinking of any- 
thing rather than the trees, if thinking could be 
called that bewildered consciousness of sorrow—of 
having been stupid in the past and of having a 
blank for the future. ‘It will be all the same a 
hundred years hence,” soliloquized the poor thing ; 
‘all these people lying so tranquilly under the 
church-walls had heavy aching hearts at one time.” 
And then she felt something softly tickling her 
cheek, and putting up her cold hand she found 
hot tears rolling down her cheek. 

** Ah!” as the French grandmother said 
to herself when Maud had come to sob away 
her sorrow in those kind old arms, ‘‘ Le bon 
vieux temps quand j’étais si malheureuse.”’ 








E. D. 

YEARSLEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Deafness, Practically Illustrated. By James 
Yearsley, M.D. Sixth Edition. (Churchill 


and Sons.) 
ite may seem strange that loss of hearing 
i should produce a far worse effect on the 
individual than loss of sight; but it is not 


hard to understand why the blind man is | 


more resigned to his lot than the deaf. The 
blind man, it is true, is more dependent; but 
he is the more thankful for services rendered 
to him : his remaining senses are sharpened, 
and he is quick in hearing anything that is 
said in his presence ; he has no reason, there- 
fore, to conclude that people are discussing 
him or his malady. The deaf man, on the 
contrary, can only see the lips moving ; 
remarks are almost sure to be made about 
him ; harmless or sympathetic they may be— 
but his suspicions are roused. He sees 
something is said about him; he supposes 
that what is said is to his discredit or contains 
some sneer at his infirmity. He broods over 


; 


and that chastens | 


the fancied wrong, distrusts the friends who 


would gladly cheer him, shuns society, and 
becomes morose, suspicious, and ill-tempered. 
It were well, therefore, that the deaf should 
instruct themselves as to the nature of their 


malady, that they may know whether they 
group of children, with Carry at their head | 
—who is worth a dozen Mauds—‘ Grand | 


| 


| 








are incurable or not. 
So little has been known, until lately, of 
the diseases to which the ear is liable that 


| deaf persons often submit hopelessly to their 


infirmity in the idea that there are no reme- 
dies. That this is notthecase Dr. Yearsley has 


_ laboured satisfactorily to prove; and his book, 


which embodies the results of many years’ 
practice, is admirably adapted to impart hope 
and knowledge to those who suffer from loss 
of hearing. e directions he gives for dis- 
tinguishing the forms of deafness, and for the 
appropriate treatment, are plain and lucid. 
Particularly is he to be recommended for his 
disapprobation of the frequent use of the 
syringe, astringent injections, and blisters. 
These often constitute the only means the 
practitioner has to suggest. They have been, 
therefore, far too often recommended, and 
the result has been disbelief in the art of 
healing. 

Such errors of treatment arise from a 
deficient knowledge of the apparatus of the 
ear. Speaking roughly, this may be said to 
consist of an external tube to collect sounds, 
a stretched membrane to localize them, a 
second tube communicating with the throat, 
to allow the continuation of vibrations, and a 
chain of small bones which transfers the 
sounds to a second membrane, from which 
they are transferred through a fluid to the 
nerve. Deafness may result from faults in 
any part of this apparatus. A very common 
form of deafness is that which commences 
with tingling and pain in the external tube, 
accompanied with depraved secretion. The 
patient is annoyed by cracking noises in the 
ear, or in laying the ear on the pillow his 
hearing is suddenly dulled. These var. 
toms result from portions of wax bein 
either detached, and allowing air to rus 
in suddenly, or pressed against the drum. 
For this form of deafness Dr. Yearsley re- 
commends the introduction of a small pledget 
of cotton wool, after the wax has been 
removed by syringe or forceps. But it is 
not at all advisable that the introduction of 
instruments should be left to an inexperi- 
enced hand. A well-known African tra- 
veller had the ill-luck to geta beetle into his 
ear; and, by his clumsy attempts to extract it, 
he created so much irritation that the drum 
of his ear was perforated, and a most 
unpleasant whistle resulted when he spoke. 
Dr. Yearsley has been fortunate enough to 
hit upon a most useful expedient for this 
malady. By carefully adjusting a small 
piece of moistened cotton wool, he has suc- 
ceeded in supporting the sound portion of 
the perforated drum; and thus the missing 
link, requisite for hearing, is restored. In 
his strictures upon other men Dr. Yearsley 
should remember (and there is no intention 
here to depreciate the value of the remedy or 
Dr. Yearsley’s share in it) that the principle 
involved was suggested to him by the happy 
accident of a gentleman recovering his hear- 
ing in a similar case upon the introduction 
of a piece of wet paper into the ear. 

Stoppage of the Eustachian tube is far the 
most common form of deafness. According to 
Dr. Yearsley, four-fifths of the cases which 
come under his notice are of this kind. It 
is generally the result of sore throat and 
cold : it may result from a disordered stomach. 
The back of the throat is of a purplish hue 
and streaked with arborescent vessels. If the 
opening of the tube becomes plugged, the 
only way to restore hearing is to remove the 
impediment by the introduction of an instru- 
ment—which may be done without causing 
any pain. 

Defect of the auditory nerve is rare; and 
there is a simple method of discovering 
whether the nerve is injured. If the patient 
can hear the sound of his own voice, or the 
ticking of a watch placed on the ear, he may 
be sure that the nerve is not in fault. Where 
deafness has existed for some time, the 
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nerve by disuse loses much of its sensitive- 
ness. e patient will then hear high- 
ge oc oy than low. ones; 
an e rum g of carriages will give 
him an advantage over an ordinary oe 
son. As yet, no satisfactory trumpet for 

neral conversation has been invented. 

erhaps the best trumpet is the flexible tube 
invented by Dunker—which is very portable, 
and enables two persons to conyerse at a 
distance; but it is not available for general 
conversation. As to the propriety of usin 
ear-trumpets Dr. Yearsley gives very soun 
advice. They should not be used while active 
disease is going on in the ear ; otherwise they 
do no harm. 

There is one remark in the book which 
deserves to be noticed: that the or 
of sense are more perfect among the dark 
than the white races. Dr. Yearsley sup- 
ports this opinion by a reference to the 
fine senses of the North American Indians. 
A few months’ experience among the In- 
dians and Half-Breeds of the Northern Prai- 
ries leads, however, to the conviction that 
it is practice and not nature that has made 
their senses so perfect. Men unpractised 
in the chase or the war-trail have been led 
to exaggerate the powers of these Indians. 
A Sioux or a Chippewa would similarly 
exaggerate the gifts of a sailor in descrying 
land, or of a musician in distinguishing the 
nice intervals of music. 











FERGUSSON ON MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

History of the Modern Styles of Architecture : 
being a Sequel to the Handbook of Architecture. 
By James Fergusson. (Murray.) 

deg book, independently of the fact of its 

being by the author of the ‘‘ Handbook 
of Architecture,” ought to be gratefully ac- 
cepted by every one who takes an interest in 
the subject as a welcome accession to the 

works on that art, inasmuch as it supplies a 

want which many must have frequentl 

felt. Architecture has certainly been Guael, 
over and over again, by a number of able 
and learned men; but they have nearly all 
of them selected a special branch, a particular 
se or a favourite style of their own for 
the object of their investigation, thereby 
compelling even those who are anxious to 
study this art upon a wider scale to remain 

within the comparatively narrow limits of a 

special subject, forming merely one part of 

e whole. This, therefore, is the first book 
in which the modern development of the 
important art of architecture is treated on 
a broader basis and in a more comprehen- 
sive manner. Here is a passage from the 
author :— 

Numberless books have been written during the 
last fifty years to illustrate the Classical and 
Medieval styles, and most histories include, be- 
sides these, the Egyptian, the Indian, the Chinese, 
and every true style known. They all stop short 
about the year 1500, in so far at least as Kurope 
is concerned. None venture across the forbidden 
boundary of the Reformation; so that both the 
Renaissance and the Revival want a historian in 
recent times. Few are aware that such a thing 
exists as the Ethnology of Art, and that the same 
ever-shifting fashions have not always prevailed 
as those that now bewilder the architectural 
student in modern Europe. Extraneous 
matters and individual tastes and caprices have 
been imported into the practice of the art to such 
an extent, that it is at every page necessary to 
stop to explain and guard against them ; and this 
volume, in consequence, becomes far more a critical 
essay on the history of the aberrations of the art 
during the last four centuries than a narrative of 
an inevitable sequence of events, as was the case 
in the previous parts of the work. 


Whilst forming the sequel of the book to 
which the author refers, this volume yet 
stands as a complete work by itself; and as 
such it deserves at least to be considered, 
both according to its form and the importance 
of its contents. For it combines the two 
valuable qualities of being at once a history 
and a handbook: so that it can be studied 
with interest and benefit as the one, whilst 
it may be conveniently consulted to adyan- 
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tage as the other. After a delightful intro- 
duction, in which the author speaks out his 
mind undisguisedly, and, therefore, in an 
equally instructive and refreshing manner, 
about the state and character of modern art 
in general, he proceeds to deal with his 
more ial subject by taking a survey of 
nearly ail the more important works of archi- 
tecture executed in the different parts of 
the world since the time of the Reformation. 
Dividing the whole into eleyen books, he 
describes and treats of almost every great 
building, whether ecclesiastical or secular, in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
Germany, North-western Europe, Russia, 
India and Turkey, and America—devoting; 
besides, one chapter specially to the con- 
struction of modern theatres, and one to 
works of civil and military engineering— 
which latter gives an account of railway- 
bridges and stations, and of the ferro-vitre- 
ous art, or of the buildings commonly 
called Crystal Palaces. These descriptions 
are accompanied by [more than 300 ele- 
gant and really pictorial woodcuts, . which 
materially facilitate the understanding of 
the author’s remarks. Thus, the various 
forms which modern architecture has assumed 
are placed before the reader in such a clear 
order, and are classed and arranged in such 
a methodical and useful manner, that what 
at the outset seems but a hopeless maze of 
inextricable confusion, chiefly distinguished 
by an almost total absence of originality and 
character, not only becomes intelligible, but 
food assumes an amount of dignity 

itherto all but hidden from our percep- 
tion. 

Mr. Fergusson’s is also a very honest 
book. It is evidently pervaded throughout 
by such a serious yearning after truth, and 
such a sincere love of the subject, that what- 
ever the author says must not only attract 
attention, but also command respect. ‘‘ No 
work of human hands is perfect,” says he, 
in one of those that havea more gene- 
ral application ; ‘‘ while it is also true, that but 
few honestly elaborated productions of man’s 
intellect are without some peculiar merit of 
their own; and, on comparing one with the 
other, it seems as impossible to overlook the 
merits of the one, as to avoid noticing the 
imperfections of the other.” 


Again, we haye this remarkable passage :— 


Where artisatrue art, it is as naturally practised, 
and as easily understood, as a vernacular literature ; 
of which, indeed, it is an essential and a most ex- 
pressive part; and so it was in Greece and Rome, 
and so, too, in the Middle Ages. But with us it 
is little more than’a dead corpse galvanized into 
spasmodic life by a few selected practitioners, for 
the amusement and delight of a small section of 
the specially educated classes. It expresses truth- 
fully neither our wants nor our feelings ; and we 
ought not, therefore, to be surprised how very 
unsatisfactory every modern building really is, 
even when executed by the most talented archi- 
tects, as compared with the productions of a 
—— mason or parish priest at an age when men 
sought only to express clearly what they felt 
strongly, and sought to do it only in their own 
natural mother tongue, untrammelled by the fet- 
ters of a dead or unfamiliar foreign form of speech. 
- . . Any one who has travelled in India may 
have seen in the present century such buildings 
rising before his eyes as the ghauts at Benares, 
the tombs and palaces at Deeg, the temples of 
Southern India,—and, if he had inquired, he 
would have found that they were being erected 
by local masons, men who could neither read, 
write, nor draw, but who can design at this hour 
as beautiful buildings as any that ever graced that 
land, . On the other hand, it would be 
considered sacrilege to meddle with or attempt to 
improve St. Paul’s Cathedral out of respect for 
Wren; Blenheim must remain the most uncom- 
fortable of because it was left by Vanbrugh ; 
and even ’s Parliament Houses have become 
a fixed quantity that no one must interfere with. 
In fact, the individual is now everything in archi- 
tectural art, while the age is of as little import- 
ance as in poetry or in a picture. . . . It is 
not difficult to understand that an art that for- 
sakes the real and natural path of development, 
and follows only a conventional fashion, must lose 
all ethn hie value; and that those circum- 
stanees, which not only give such scientific value 








to the true styles of art, but lend such an interest 
to their history, are almost entirely lost in speak- 
ing of the architectural styles of the Renaissance. 
It is this, indeed, which has done so much harm 
to the history of this art, and prevented it from 
taking its proper place as a branch of scientific 
research. A man who sees an Egyptain obelisk 
being erected in front of a Grecian portico in 
Portland cement, alongside of a new Norman 
parish church, to which they are attaching a 
schoolroom in Middle Pointed Italian, and the 
whole surrounded by Chinese and Saracenic 
shop-fronts, is certainly justified in doubting 
whether there is really such a thing as the ethno- 
graphy of architectural art. It is necessary that 
he should have looked beyond the times of the 
Reformation—that he should be familiar with those 
styles which preceded it in Europe, or with those 
which are now practised in remote, out-of-the- 
way corners of the world. 


It is undoubtedly the feeling here ex- 
eeop ee: with such graphic honesty which 
as induced the author to add some chapters 
at the end of this volume, comprised under 
the title of ‘‘ Ethnology from an Archi- 
tectural Point of View,” which, though 
given in the form of an appendix, seem 
neither the least interesting, nor the least 
important part of the work. And it is there 
more particularly that one is struck with the 
vigorous power endared in drawing in afew 
broad outlines, a bold yet comprehensive 
sketch—not the less telling, and in the main 
correct, because it does not descend into 
matters of detail. These would only serve 
to encumber and obscure, instead of clearing 
up the relationship in which the various styles 
of art have stood to the different races of 
men by whom they were originated, and of 
whose genius, power, and taste they form 
durable monuments. By classing together 
the various types of art according to the 
different races of men, the author shows 
how one is to draw conclusions from the 
peculiarities of the one with regard to 
the expressions found in the other, thereby 
instructing us in what way to decipher 
and interpret the monumental evidence 
of the past, in a manner similar to that 
of the grammarian when he teaches us, 
by reference to the rules of speech and 
methods of thought, how to understand the 
languages and appreciate the spirit of the 
ancient records of bygone generations. 

There may be some to whom the general 
truths, which the author has not shrunk 
from expressing, will sound sad, if not severe; 
but let those who think so only remember 
that it is not the office of the real historian 
to be either a panegyrist or a hostile partisan, 
but only the faithful and dispassionate er- 
ponent of whatever subject he may choose to 
treat. If truthfulness only prevails, even 
though it be sometimes at the cost of poetical 
feeling or subtle diction, it is far better ‘that 
such should be the case, than that the author 
of a book like the one before us should strive 
merely to ingratiate himself with the public 
by smoothing over difficulties. x.” 





THE FAMILY OF THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 

The Princess of Wales: her People and Country ; 
her Religion and Marriage. (J. Snow.) 

The Princess Alexandra and the Royal House of 
Denmark. A Genealogy. (F. Thimm.) 
HERE is- one class of books the art of 

making which has been lost in our days. 

Our genealogical tables are poor things com- 

pared with those of a century or two ago. 

The cleverest man who now handles paste and 

scissors could not get up such a book as the 

famous ‘‘ Royal Genealogies” of the learned 

Professor Johann Hiibner, of Hamburg— 

done into English by James Anderson, D.D., 

in the year 1732. In this respectable folio 

the descent of their serene highnesses the 

Princes of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, of 

Reuss-Schleiz-Koestritz, and of a number 

of other illustrious personages, is clearly 

traced up to Adam, and even somewhat 
further. We learn from the first table that 

‘‘in the year of the Julian period 710, on the 

twenty-third of October, in the afternoon, 

Jehovah Elohim El-Shaddal created, or made 


406 


out of nothing, the man Adam.”’ The man 
Adam standing as number two in the list, 
the inference as to family descent is not a 
little flattering to the pride of the illustrious 
princes of Reuss-Schleiz-Koestritz and 
others. Professor Johann Hiibner’s learned 
work was much appreciated during the middle 
of last century; it went through many edi- 
tions, and the critics of the time were loud 
in their praises of the author and his deep 
researches. It was not till the period of the 
great French Revolution that this genealogi- 
cal zeal became extinct under a flood of new 
ideas and principles. Professor Hiibner’s 
and Dr. Anderson’s folios now gave way to 
cyclopzedias, popular histories, and dictionaries 
of universal knowledge, and the world was 
deprived of the light of ‘‘ Royal Genealogies.”’ 
Faint shadows of the once glorious genea- 
logical art, still existing, only serve to show 
the more distinctly its utter decay and ex- 
tinction. From grand hide-bound folios of 
a thousand pages, the genealogical publica- 
tions haye declined to little pamphlets of 
duodecimo size, stitched in loose covers, 
and seemingly edited by the nightmares. 
Two of these feeble booklings now le on 
our table. One is a little bit of paste 
and scissors of only fifteen pages, which 
traces the descent of Princess Alexandra no 
further than to ‘‘ the ancient heroes or sea- 
kings,’ beginning with gentlemen called 
Kochilaich and Starkodder, who are said to 
have lived ‘‘in the fifth century.” How 
vague this information, compared with Pro- 
fessor Hiibner’s and Dr. Anderson’s firm 
assurance that Adam was born on the twenty- 
third of October, in the afternoon. ‘‘ At three 
o’clock in the afternoon,”’ says the first edi- 
tion; but this stroke of genius has been left 
out in subsequent books, the Professor having 
his doubts, probably, whether the clocks of 
the Garden of Eden kept time always with 
en church bells of the ancient city of Ham- 
urg. 

It is not the only fault of modern genealo- 
gies that they are vague as regards dates; 
they also spring over immense periods of 
time, every generation of which is carefully 
linked together in the fine old fotos. The 
task of making our fair and lovely Princess of 
Wales a ‘‘sea-king’s daughter from over 
the sea’ is executed in a manner which 
would have sent the blush on the cheeks of 
James Anderson, D.D., and his Teutonic 
friend and master. ‘Tocarry out the ‘‘ idea,” 
recourse is had in these poor modern books to 
chapters, divisions, and sub-divisions which 
have no earthly connexion with each other, 
and evidently serve no other purpose but 
that of fatiguing the reader, and incapacita- 
ting him from following the sinuosities of 
the argument. The road leads from the 
Scandinavian Erics and Canuts in the most 
sudden manner to the German Christians and 
Fredericks, leaving a painful uncertainty as 
to'the possible connexion between the tworaces. 
‘In the larger of the two pamphlets before us 
the process is facilitated by leaving out the 
dates altogether, substituting snatches of 
pene and quotations from ancient hymn- 

ooks. This does very well as long as the 
reader is treading on mythological ground, 
but fails when the paste and scissors begin 
work in modern history, particularly that of 
the last generations. ‘as a wonderful con- 
fusion begins, and Scandinavian gods, sea- 
kings, Oldenburg princes, and dukes of 
Schleswig-Holstein are mixed in wild 
anarchy, in which the nightmares get quite 
the upper hand. Dates are utterly sacrificed 
on the altar of poetry and mythology, and 
even well-known names of countries do not 
escape the ruthless hand of the genealogist. 
| The duchy of Schleswig, or, as the Danes call 
| it, Slesvig, becomes Sleisvig throughout, and is 
| made an appurtenance of the house of Hesse- 
| Cassel, while Holstein falls to Russia pro 
| tempore. Old Professor Johann Hiibner 
certainly managed these things in more 
_ artistic fashion, even when connecting the 

rulers of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen with 
King David, the Prophets, and Adam. 

Quitting the Professor and his degenerated 
successors, the real history of the family of 
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our Princess of Wales is by no 
uninteresting one, though certainl ; 
no sea-kings, Norse heroes, and other mythic 
personages in the background. 


which Princess Alexandra belongs by 

is a good old German family, and, pone 
quite unconnected with Kochilaich and Stark- 
odder, can boast of a very respectable an- 
tiquity. Settled in the north of Germany, in 
flat and rather inhospitable regions, the 
Counts of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst were, 
however, not much known in history until, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, a 
stroke of good fortune lifted a member to 
the throne of Denmark and Norway. The 
line of ancient Scandinavian Princes of the 
house of Skiold having died out- completely, 
it became the duty of the Diet of the two 
countries in the year 1448 to elect another 
king. The eyes of the popular representatives 
at Copenhagen became fixed, in the first in- 
stance, on Duke Adolphus of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the vacant crown accordingly 
was offered to him. But he refused on 
account of his advanced age, recommending, 
at the same time, his nephew, Count Chris- 
tian of Oldenburg. The latter had no ob- 
jection to offer, and was thereupon elected 
King of Denmark in 1449, and crowned 
ruler of Norway at the cathedral of Dront- 
heim in the year 1450. The realm of 
Sweden also elected him King in 1458, and 
in the following year the duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein fell to him by the decease of 
Duke Adolphus. ‘The accession of these 
provinces, forming the wealthiest and most 
fertile part of the Danish monarchy, had the 
effect of keeping the new race of rulers 
attached to the country of their birth, and 
preventing them from becoming Scandinavian. 
This was the more natural as the tenure of 
the northern throne seemed at the com- 
mencement by no means well secured to the 
house of Oldenburg. Sweden fell off from 
the crown in the year 1520; and not until 
after the son of Christian I. had been vio- 
lently dethroned, in 1523, and his uncle, 
Frederick I., Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 
invested with the purple, did the German 
dynasty begin to take root in Denmark. It 
was, however, only in the year 1660 that the 
throne was formally declared hereditary in 
the Oldenburg family. The new King Fred- 
erick I., who has just been mentioned, must 
be regarded as the real ancestor of the now 
reigning Danish royal house, as well as of 
the ducal families of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Frederick had two sons, the eldest of whom 
became his successor under the title of 
Christian ITI., while the younger founded 
a new line—that of Holstein-Gottorp—which, 
two centuries after, ascended the throne of. 
Russia, through the alliance of Duke Charles 
Irederick with the daughter of Peter the 
Great. King Christian ITI., again, left two 
sons, from the eldest of whom, Frederick 
II., the now reigning Danish kings are 
descended, while the younger, John, estab- 
lished another branch line, that of Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg, which ceased to haye any 
connexion with Denmark. The heir of John, 
Alexander, had five sons, who once more 
established five new branch lines, two of 
which are still in existence. These are the 
houses of Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg and of Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicks- 
burg; and it is to the latter, the younger of 
these lines, that our Princess of Wales 
belongs. The founder of her family and 
immediate ancestor is consequently this first 
Duke of Holstein-Sonderbur -Gliicksburg, 
or, as go called, Holstein-Sondes” 
burg-Beck, Duke Augustus Philip. His 
father having presented him with the 
domain of Beck, in Westphalia, he settled 
there, rearing a numerous farhily, all 
the members of which were considered to 
belong to the higher German nobility, 
Augustus Philip was married three times 

his second wife being a sister of the first: 
which drew upon him much animadversion 
from the more zealous among the clergy. 
The family had become Protestant a genera- 
tion before; but some of the children and 
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tus Philip fell 

ck to Roman Catholicism, and took a 
violent in the anti-reformatory move- 
ments of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
The eldest son of Augustus Philip, 
Duke Augustus, who marsied a countess of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, continued to reside 
quietly at the old mansion of Beck; but 

e next head of the family, Frederick 
William, born May 2nd, 1682, entered 
the Austrian military service and became 
a Roman Catholic, after haying married 
a daughter of the Bavarian general De 
Sanfrée, a man notorious for his hatred of 
Protestantism. The line of this Frederick 
William, however, became extinct in the 
next generation; and the succession of the 
house of Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg 
devolved upon the descendants of a younger 
son of Augustus Philip, Ludwig Frederick. 
The son and heir of this Ludwig Frederick, 
Duke Charles Ludwig, also became 
Roman Catholic, after having united himself 
to the notorious Countess Orselska, the illegiti- 
mate daughter of King Augustus of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony. Fortunately, there was 
no rou ag offspring of this union, and the 
succession devolved upon his cousin, Peter 
Augustus, who died in 1775, leaving the 
family honours to his son, Frederick Charles 
Ludwig. The latter was succeeded by his 
son William, born 1785, deceased 1831; and 
he again by Duke Charles, the present head 
of the family, and eldest brother of Prince 
Christian. Duke William, like his immediate 
ancestors, was a Roman Catholic, but became 
Protestant towards the end of his life. At 
what precise time he changed his religious 
creed we have not been able to discover, as 
there seems, indeed, considerable mystery in 
the matter. From an incomplete set of 
annual editions of the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha”’ 
in our possession, we learn that in the year 
1826 the whole family of Holstein-Sonder- 
burg - Gliicksburg were Roman Catholic; 
while, four years later, in 1830, they are de- 
scribed as Ba a to the Lutheran Church. 
The change of religion, therefore, must have 
taken place in the interyal of time between 
1826 and 1830. 

Some future’ historian may think it a not 
unworthy task to write a detailed account of 
the fortunes of the House of Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Gliicksburg, destined, as they seem, 
to eclipse the wonderful ascendancy of the 
family of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. Should the 
sister of Princess Alexandra, as is rumoured, 
marry the heir-apparent of Russia, and the 
brother become King of Greece, with the 
crown of Sweden and Norway looming in 
the future for another brother, and the throne 
of Denmark waiting to be filled by the father, 
this will constitute a series of events almost 
unique in the romance of royalty. Ten years 
ago the House of Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg was utterly unknown in the 
world, and now five crowns seem to be lying 
in the lap or within reach of the family, 
including the diadems of the two greatest 
powers on the face of the globe. There is 
only one other instance of similar fortune in 
history—namely, the matrimonial conquests 
of the house of Hapsburg in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, which for a moment 
threatened to subject the whole of the civil- 
ized world to the sceptre of the Kaisers. 
However, the danger passed over as soon 
almost as it came to be felt; and the chief 
memorial of it at the present day is the im- 
mense private fortune of the Hapsburg family, 
and a thick and heavy under-lip which has 
become historical at Vienna. There is little 
fear of the ‘‘ balance of power” being dis- 
turbed in our days by royal intermarriages ; 
but, on the contrary, such events are likely 
to tend to the maintenance of general peace 


between the various nations of Europe. The 





rise of the house of Coburg certainly has had 
this effect already to a perceptible extent; | 
and it seems highly probable that similar | 
results will follow the still more brilliant | 
fortunes of the house of Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg. 








“NATURAL LAWS OF 

HUSBANDRY.” 

Die Chemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Agricultur 
und Physiologie. Von Justus von Liebig. In 
Zwei Theilen. Siebente Auflage. Ereter Theil 
Der chemische Process der Ernihrung der 
Vegetabilien. Zweiter Theil: Die Naturgesetze 
des Feldbaues. (Braunschweig: Vieweg und 
Sohn.) 

The Natural Laws of Husbandry. By Justus von 
Liebig. Edited by John Blyth, M.D. (Wal- 
ton and Maberly.) 

IXTEEN years ago, Baron Liebig gave 

to the world the first edition of his 

‘‘Chemistry applied to Agriculture and 
Physiology,” the object of which was to 
develop the scientific principles of agricul- 
ture, and especially to Drew attention to the 
exhaustion of arable soils, occasioned by the 
removal of the so-called mineral constituents 
taken up by the crops, and to the paramount 
importance of continually renewing them. 
In the present edition these views are further 
developed, and abundantly illustrated by the 
results of recent observations and experiments 
on actual field-cultivation. We shall en- 
deayour to present our readers with an 
abstract of the most important conclusions. 

The problem which the cultivator has to 
solve is to obtain the largest possible amount 
of food from his land, and, at the same time, 
to keep the soil in a state of permanent fer- 
tility. Now, a plant contains both.combustible 
and incombustible constituents. Of the latter, 
which compose the ash left on burning the 
plant, the-most essential are phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid, silicic 0 pee soda, lime, 
magnesia, iron, and chloride of sodium. They 
are derived entirely from the soil, and enter 
the plant by the roots alone. The combustible 
constituents of the plant are derived from 
carbonic acid, water, ammonia, and sulphuric 
acid, all of which, excepting the last, are 
contained in the atmosphere, and are absorbed 
by the leaves of the plant; they are fre- 
quently, however, present in the soil also, 
and may enter the plant by the roots, as well 
as by the leaves. Ks the pay wpe is in a 
state of perpetual circulation, the supply of 
the constituents which it yields to the plant 
is inexhaustible; but with the fired con- 
stituents, which are derived exclusively from 
the soil, the case is different. If one of these 
substances is removed from a particular por- 
tion of a field, its place is not immédiately 
supplied from the surrounding portions : con- 
sequently, a plant for whose growth this par- 
ticular constituent is essential, will not grow 
on that part of the field till the deficiency is 
made up. 

Every species of plant, and, indeed, each 
individual organ of a species, leaves, when 
incinerated, an ash, the quantity and propor- 
tionate constitution of which is, within certain 
limits, peculiar to that plant or organ—show- 
ing that the incombustible, or so-called 
mineral constituents of the plant are pecu- 
liar to itself, as well as the combustible, or 
so-called organic constituents. The grain of 
cereals will not attain its due size and matu- 
rity without a copious supply of phosphoric 
acid, nor the straw without considerable 
quantities of silicic acidand potash; the potato 
requires large quantities of potash ; clover con- 
siderable supplies of phosphoric acid and lime, 
&e., &e. Now the object of cultivation is to 
give to certain plants and their organs a de- 
gree of development which they would not 
attain in their natural state; it is plain, there- 
fore, that such plants, to attain maturity in the 
required time, must find within the soil a 
considerable supply of mineral food, in such a 
state as to be easily taken up by their roots. 
It is in the power of readily yielding these 
supplies that the difference in fertility of 
soils mainly consists. 

Rough uncultivated ground, and soil from 
the dust and mud of roads, soon become 
ccvered with weeds—that is to say, with plants 
whuch require but a small amount of nutri- 
ment; and, though at first totally unfit for the 
growth of cereal and kitchen plants, 1t may, 
by diligent mechanical cultivation during seve- 
ral years, assisted by atmospheric influences, 
and the growth of weeds and other easy-grow- 
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ing plants, be at length brought into such 
a condition as to produce the plants which it 
at first refused to bear. Now, as this result 
may be brought about without adding to the 
soil any substance of the nature of manure, 
it is clear that the difference between the soil 
in its crude and its improved state must con- 
sist, not in any dissimilarity in the nutritive 
substances which it contains, but in a differ- 
ence of the form or manner in which these 
substances are diffused through the soil. In 
a rough soil, consisting of disintegrated rocks, 
the nutritive substances of plants are retained 
in a state of combination in which they are 
not easily accessible to the plant; the potash 
in a silicate, for example, is firmly held by 
the attraction of the silica and alumina, &c. ; 
and it is only when this combination has been 
broken up by the prolonged action of air, 
water, and carbonic acid, that the potash be- 
comes available for absorption by the roots of 
plants. In like manner, the lime and phos- 
phoric acid existing in a crude soil in the 
form of apatite or phosphorite, are inaccessible 
to plants, till the combination has been broken 
up and dissolved by the action of water con- 
taining carbonic acid. 

Now the fertilizing constituents of a soil— 
the 7 acid, potash, silica, &c., thus 
separated from their original states of com- 
bination—cannot remain in it in the state 
of aqueous solution: for arable soils, when 
brought in contact with solutions of such 
substances, withdraw them from the liquid, 
much in the same manner as colouring matter 
is removed by charcoal. Diluted liquid ma- 
nure, of deep brown colour and strong smell, 
filtered through loose arable soil, flows off 
colourless and inodorous, and is likewise 
deprived of the ammonia, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid which it holds in solution. The 
particles of the soil have, moreover, the 
power of separating potash and ammonia 
from a mineral acid with which they may 
be combined—an action which is greatly faci- 
litated by the presence of lime and magne- 
sia—these bases then uniting with the acid, 
and leaving the potash or ammonia free to 
be taken up by the particles of the soil. In 
this manner, the alkalies and phosphoric acid, 
and other soluble mineral matters, become 
uniformly distributed through the soil, not 
in a state of chemical combination, but re- 
tained bya kind of molecular or physical 
attraction, just as particles of colouring 
matter are retained by charcoal. In this 
state of loose physical combination, the nutri- 
tive substances are in the most favourable 
condition for serving as food for plants, and 
their uniform distribution ensures that the 
roots, as the ify through the soil, will be 
able to find the nutrition which they require. 
The power of the soil to nourish cultivated 
plants is in exact proportion to the quantity 
of nutritive substances which it contains in a 
state of physical aggregation. The quantity 
of the other elements, in a state of chemical 
combination distributed through the ground, 
is also highly important, as serving to restore 
the state of saturation, when the nutritive 
substances in physical combination have 
been withdrawn from the soil by a series of 
crops reaped from it. 

f the ground is left fallow for a year or 
more—especially if it is well ploughed and 
harrowed—the process of disintegration and 
diffusion of the nutritive substances goes on, 
and the soil recovers the power of yielding 
a remunerative crop of cereal plants. An 
exhausted soil is, in fact, merely a soil re- 
duced to its crude state previous to cultiva- 
tion; and the fallowing season is the time 
in which the nutritive substances pass from 
one state to the other. 

This change is greatly facilitated by the 
presence of substances which promote the 
solution of the nutritive mineral compounds. 
Organic matter, in a state of decay, affords a 
slow but continuous source of carbonic acid, 
which, dissolving in the water of the soil, 
forms a solvent for phosphate of lime. Cer- 
tain soluble mineral salts, viz., chloride 
of sodium, nitrate of soda, and salts of 
ammonia, even in a state of. great dilu- 
tion, possess the power of dissolying 


earthy phosphates and assisting in the 
decomposition of silicates. Such salts are 
useful in two ways: first, as contributing 
directly to the nutrition of plants ; secondly, 
by _ extracting the phosphoric acid, silica, 
and alkalies from their original chemical 
combinations, and enabling them to be taken 
up by the particles of the soil in the state of 
Pp apo aggregation already described. 

y such means a soil may be kept for a 
considerable number of years in a condition 
for yielding remunerative crops of cereal 
plants. It is clear, however, that unless the 
nutritive substances removed in the crop 
are restored to it, the quantity of available 
nutriment in the soil must continually di- 
minish, and permanent exhaustion must 
ultimately ensue. This state of things may, 
however, be warded off for a long time by 
the cultivation of what are called fodder- 
plants, viz., potatoes, turnips, clover, lu- 
cerne, sainfoin, &c., alternately with the 
cereal plants. These fodder-plants are, for 
the most part, deep-rooting, and strike their 
roots into the sub-soil, which has not been 
reached to any great extent by the roots of 
the cereal-plants, and therefore has not been 
exhausted of nutriment. These fodder- 
plants, then, extract from the sub-soil the 
nutritive matters which it contains; and if, 
after they have attained their full develop- 
ment, they are ploughed into the ground, or 
if they are burnt to ashes and the ash mixed 
with the surface-soil, it is clear that this soil 
will be enriched with all the mineral sub- 
stances which they have extracted from 
below. Now the effect will be exactly the 
same if the fodder-plants are consumed by 
animals on the land, and the manure yielded 
by these animals is mixed with the soil: for 
the solid and liquid excrements of an animal 
are nothing more than the incombustible 
portions of the food which it consumes. If, 
then, the whole of the fodder-plants were 
consumed on the farm, and the whole of the 
excrement—the farm-yard manure—were 
afterwards mixed up with the surface-soil, 
that soil would become continually richer, as 
long as the fodder-plants could find any 
supply of nutriment in the sub-soil. 

ut, in almost all cases, a very large por- 
tion of the food produced on a farm is sold off 
for consumption in towns; and, unless the 
excrements of the animals which consume 
it can be collected and returned to the land, 
so much of the nutritive power of the soil 
must be permanently lost, and, unless an 
equivalent supply of nutriment is derived 
from some external source, exhaustion must 
ultimately ensue. Now in all European 
countries, but especially in England, an 
enormous waste of nutritive matter is thus 
continually going on; and it is one of the 
main objects of Baron Liebig’s present work 
to draw attention to this waste, and to the 
necessity of preventing it. The following is 
the picture which he gives of the gradual 
process of exhaustion :— 

In the first period, or on a virgin soil, corn- 
crop is made to succeed corn-crop, and, when the 
produce begins to fail, the culture is simply trans- 
ferred to a fresh field. The increasing require- 
ments of a growing population, however, gradually 
put a check upon this plan, and compel a steady 
cultivation of the same surface; a system of 
alternate fallowing is now resorted to, and efforts 
are made to restore the lost fertility of the soil 
by manuring with the produce of the natural 
meadows. Aftera time, this expedient begins 
to fail, and leads to the cultivation of fodder- 
plants, the sub-soil being thus turned to account 
as an artificial meadow. The cultivation of fodder- 
plants proceeds at first without interruption ; 
after a time, longer and longer intervals are in- 
terposed between the clover and turnip-crops ; 
finally, the cultivation of fodder-plants comes to 
an end, and with it the system of cultivation by 
farm-yard manuring. The ultimate result is the 
absolute exhaustion of the soil, inasmuch as the 
means for increasing the produce of the soil gra- 
dually pass away from it by this system. 

Of course, the progress by which these different 
stages are reached is extremely slow, and the 
results are felt only by the third and fourth gene- 
ration. When there are woods near the arable 
land, the peasant seeks to turn the fallen leaves to 





account as manure; he breaks up the natural 
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meadows, which are still rich in elements of food 
for plants, and converts them into arable land ; 
then he proceeds to burn down the forests, and to 
manure his fields with the ashes. When the 
gradual exhaustion in the productive power of 
the land has led to a corresponding decrease in 
the population, the peasant cultivates his Jand 
once every two years, as in Catalonia, or once 
every three years, as in Andalusia. 

No intelligent man, who contemplates the present 
state of agriculture with an unbiassed mind, can 
remain in doubt, even for a moment, as to the 
stage which husbandry has reached in Europe. 
We find that all countries and regions of the 
earth where man has omitted to restore to the 
land the conditions of its continued fertility, after 
having attained the culminating period of the 
greatest density of population, fall into a state of 
bareness and desolation. Historians are wont to 
attribute the decay of nations to political events 
and social causes. These may, indeed, have greatly 
contributed to the result; but we may well ask 
whether some far deeper cause, not so easily 
recognised by historians, has not produced these 
events in the lives of nations, and whether most of 
the exterminating wars between different races 
may not have sprung from the inexorable law of 
self-preservation? Nations, like men, pass from 
youth to age, and then die out—so it may appear 
to the superficial observer; but, if we look at the 
matter a little more closely, we shall find that, as 
the conditions for the continuance of the human 
race which nature has placed in the ground are 
very limited and readily exhausted, the nations 
that have disappeared from the earth have dug 
their own graves by not knowing how to preserve 
these conditions. Nations (like China and Japan) 
who know how to preserve these conditions of life, 
do not die out. 


In this country, a very large portion of the 
produce of the fields is consumed for the 
support of our town populations; and, instead 
of collecting the enormous amount of excre- 
mentitious matter yielded by these popula- 
tions, and restoring it to the soil, we merely 
think of getting rid of it as fast as possible, 
and accordingly we cast it into our rivers, 
where it is completely lost for the purposes of 
agriculture. ‘To supply the waste thence 
resulting, we import immense quantities of 
bones and guano, the whole of which, after 
passing into the bodies of plants, and thence 
into those of men and animals, ulti- 
mately finds its way into the sea. The time 
must, however, come when the deposits of 
guano will be exhausted, and even the supply 
of bones must ultimately fail: for, as the 
material which supplies them is derived from 
the soil of other countries, the productiveness 
of those countries must in the end be impaired 
by the continual waste. When this time 
arrives, we shall be compelled to think of 
turning to account the sewage of our towns. 
At present, owing to the enormous quantities 
of water which we are obli to mix with 
the sewage in order to get rid of it, the pre- 

aration of manure from it would probably 
& attended with an amount of expense 
which would raise the price of manure thus 
produced above that of guano; but, when the 
price of this material rises, as it must in a 
few years, attention will probably be directed 
to the means of making use of our sewage 
matter. Fortunately, in the Metropolitan 
Main-drainage System, provision is made for 
collecting the sewage in large tanks, where 
the solid matter will be deposited, so that it 
may be used, as is now done in Paris, for the 
preparation of manure; and thus the waste 
which is now going on may be to a great 
extent prevented. 

The latter part of Liebig’s work is devoted 
to the action of particular manures, especiall 
such as contain nitrogen—a subject on which 
he is at issue with some of our English agri- 
cultural chemists. The point. in Sinpute is, 
not the utility of nitrogenous food to plants 
—of this there can be no question—but the 
necessity of supplying such food to the soil 
in the form of manure. Liebig maintains, 
that, as the air contains an imexhaustible 
supply of nitrogen, which, in the form of 
ammonia, is taken up by the leaves of plants, 
and is moreover carried down to the soil in 
dew and rain-water, a soil can never be 
brought into a state of anent exhaustion 
for want of nitrogen ; but that, if the plants 
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find in the soil a quantity of phosphoric acid | 
and other fixed mineral constituents sufficient 
for their development, the nitrogen which | 
they require is sure to be supplied from the 
air, if not from the soil. Itis true that the use 
of nitrogenousmanure often greatly accelerates 
the growth of plants, and may thus render 
essential service by gaining time; but it is 
not indispensable, like the supply of phos- 
phoric acid, silica, potash, and other fixed 
mineral constituents, which cannot reach the 
plant excepting by its roots. An abundant 
supply of nitrogenous manure to cereals and 
meadow-grasses produces a great develop- 
ment of leaves and other green parts, and 
gives to the crop, inits early stage, a remark- 
ably luxuriant-appearance ; but, unless there 
is also an adequate supply of fixed mineral 
constituents, this early promise is not ful- 
filled by the yield of the harvest. Some 
agricultural chemists, however, among whom 
are Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, attach greater 
importance to the use of Nigge agee manure, 
especially for wheat-crops. In several parts 
of Liebig’s work, the researches of Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert are made the subject. of 
somewhat disparaging criticism ; but we can- 
not help thinking that anybody who has 
visited Rothamsted, and observed the well- 
organized system on which the experiments 
are there conducted, will be disposed to 
regard them as worthy of more attentive and 
respectful consideration than is accorded to 
them in the work before us. 

But, whatever opinion may be formed on 
this and other disputed points, all who are 
capable of appreciating Baron Liebig’s work 
must admit that its publication entitles him 
to the lasting gratitude of the civilized world, 
especially for the clear and forcible manner in 
which he has directed attention to the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of the soil in various 
parts of Europe, and the effect of such 
exhaustion on the power and well-being of 
nations. This subject is treated at consider- 
able length in an admirably written ‘‘ Intro- 
duction” to the original work, which, we 
observe with regret, is not prefixed to the 
English edition. 

r. Blyth’s translation is remarkably well 
executed, and possesses the merit—unfor- 
tunately somewhat rare in our translations 
of scientific works—of being written in good 
English, undefiled by foreign idioms. 

H. W. 
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The Spirit of the Bible; or, the Nature and 
Value of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures Dis- 
criminated, in an Analysis of their Several Books. 
By Edward Higginson. Two Vols. Vol. I. 
(pp. 524), containing the Old Testament ; Vol. II. 
(pp. 528), containing the Apocrypha and the 

ew ‘Testament. Second Edition, Revised. 
(Whitfield.)—Tur first edition of the first portion 
of this work was published in 1853. In the pre- 
face to that edition the author wrote—“ This book 
does not profess to be an exposition of Scripture. 
Larger and more learned works must fulfil that 
office, for readers who have more time to spare 
than I ask from mine. I seek thoughtful and 
intelligent, but not learned readers. ‘ only aim 
at showing the spirit in which the Scriptures 
require to be read and interpreted, received and 
defended. I wish to give utterance to a thoroughly 
free-minded and rational belief in them as the 
records of Divine revelation. Between the per- 
plexing letter-worship of too many Scripturists 
and the sweeping rationalism which presumes to 
deny the possibility of a supernatural revelation, 
I desire to indicate the ground on which rational 
Christianity may firmly take its stand, implying 
the divine origin of Judaism. Surely 
there is an intermediate position between 
rejecting the supernatural in revelation and 
suppressing natural reason and conscience in 
ourselves. That position I endeavour to indicate.” 
Written in the spirit professed in these words, and 
declared also in the motio on the title page— 
“The spirit killeth; the spirit maketh alive”—both 
the volume then published and its successor have 
found, the author tells us, a considerable circula- 
tion, durmg the last few years, “chiefly among 
Unitarians and their connexions ;” and he now 
publishes a second edition in the hope that, in 
these days of increased and more widely diffused 


_may be dissent from it or from parts 





interest in theological and biblical subjects, it may | 
be found of use still more generally. So far as 

we haye examined the book, there seems every | 
reason why it should be received with great mg ee 
and with attention even in quarters where there | 
of it. In- | 
deed, we think the title hardly gives an ade- 
quate preliminary idea of the nature of the | 
book. That title suggests rather an essay or a | 
treatise; whereas the work is a systematic course 

or compendium of Scriptural criticism and informa- | 
tion, popular in style, but at the same time giving 
the results of learned research and of recent | 


| thought both about the Bible as a whole, and | 


about each book of it separately. There are essays, | 
prefixed to each part, on such subjects as “The | 
Religious Value and Significancy of the Jewish 
Literature,” “The Inspiration of Scripture,” 
“The Relation of the Scriptures to Natural 
Science,” “The Claims of Christianity as a Di- 
vine Revelation,” ‘The Relation of Christianity 
to Judaism,” &c.; but the larger part of the work 
consists of a digest of such historical information, 
and such information as to views of critics respect- | 
ing the authorship of the several books, the diffi- | 


culties they present, and the like, as many a free | 


and painstaking English student of the Bible 
might desire to have by him in a convenient and 
not too bulky form. A good deal of the infor- 
mation is given in the shape of quotation from 
German, English, and American critics and the- 
ologians ; but what the writer sets forth in his 
own name is plain, clear, serious, and—even 
where the substance is most decided—quite reve- 
rent in form. Under the head of “ The Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures” we find thi’ affirmation : 
“The Scriptures the records of inspiration, but 
not inspired writings”—words which, taken in 
connexion with the general description we have 
given of the work, will perhaps indicate gorge 
to any one, wishing to know how the work will 
fit into the Colenso controversy and the present 
agitated state of theological opinion in England, 
what he is to expect. The work, indeed, existed 
before the Colenso controversy, and was written 
slowly as a solid, quiet, systematic work, related 
to no controversy in particular ; but there is much 
in it that will be peculiarly apropos to present dis- 
cussions. 

Joseph Anstey ; or, the Patron and the Protégé. 
A Story of Chequered Experiences in Life, from 
Youth upwards. By D. 8. Henry. (Wilson. 
Pp. 388.)—JosrrH ANSTEY, a poor ragged boy 
of fifteen, who has tramped from Coventry, and is 
playing a fife for half-pence in Cheyne Walk, Chel- 
sea, becomes the protégé of Mr. Laurence Foster, 
a benevolent retired merchant; and this is the 
story of his education, apprenticeship, and adven- 
tures till he becomes a young city merchant, mar- 
ries, and is rich. The novel, as the author informs 
his readers, “ consists of a variety of sketches in 
the various grades of society, but mainly in con- 
nexion with the commercial class of the com- 
munity.” The City, Camberwell, Camden Town, 
&e., are the localities; and “Joseph himself is 
little more than the medium connecting the various 
incidents.”’” The author seems to hint that, should 
the reader fancy a thread of autobiography running 
through the book, but without supposing it to be 
an autobiography, he would have an idea how the 
material was got together. He disclaims sensation- 
writing, and there does not seem to be much of 
that—only plain narrative, with conversation, and 
a succession of city characters and city incidents. 
The style is of a plain, plodding kind, with many 
sentences after this fashion—“ Joseph continued his 
routine of attending school for above six months, 
while residing with the gardener, without any 
satisfactory intelligence being obtained respecting 
his birth and parentage. All that could be obtained 
was merely confirmatory of such a family having 
existed in Coventry, without anything criminatory 
to report.” Syntax like this is met with here and 
there—“ Instruction was his delight, having in 
early life struggled through the many difficulties 
which beset genius ;” or like this, “ So much for this 
worthy couple, who, having thus lived long and 
happily together, so they continued.” At the 
end of the volume there is an account of the re- 
turn of the hero and his bride from their honey- 
moon trip. “Their first party was a grand enter- 
tainment, given to their numerous friends. The 
preparations made for the ball were very complete, 
an excellent band of musicians having been engaged 
for the occasion, so as to give the fullest possible 
effect to the scene. Among the parties invited 
were Mr. and Mrs, Flint, Mr. and Mrs. Shining- 
ton, Mr. Welkins and Miss Welkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitehead, Mr. and Mrs. Vatting, Captain 
and Mrs. Loughborough, Mr. and Mrs. Black, 
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Mr. Duckett, and a galaxy of youth and beauty, 
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all acquaintance of Mrs. Anstey and Mrs. Flint.” 
Some readers may like to see a commercial story 
which ends so brilliantly. 


The Elements of our Christian Faith. Two 
Sermons preached in St. Martin’s, Leicester ; with 
a Preface on the Creeds. By the Rev. D. J. 
han, M.A., Vicar of St. Martin’s, and late 
fellow of Trinity College, rece. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—THESE sermons appear to have been pub- 
lished, as is often the case, chiefly for the sake of 
the preface by which they are introduced. Mr. 


| Vaughan has been led by Dr. Lushington’s judg- 


ment in the case of Mr. = B. Wilson, and by 
the pending ap against that judgment, to con- 
sides the poo © apne the Creeds to be in- 
terpreted ?—and he here lays down the principle 
by which the meaning of any ambiguous term in 
the Creeds is to be ascertained. r. Vaughan 
infers from the Articles of the Church of England 
that the language of Holy Scripture, rather than 
the suppused intentions of the authors of 
the Creeds, or the current sense of words in 
this age, is to be brought to bear upon the dog- 
matic statements of the Creeds. He believes that 
the Creeds and the sacred writings throw light 
mutually upon each other, and that the purpose 
of both is to bear witness to living truths, which 
carry with them their own highest evidence. In 
treating of the Athanasian Creed, Mr. Vaughan 
points out that the terms in it which excite of- 
fence are borrowed from the Gospels; and he claims 
the right to interpret them according to the sense 
which sound criticism proves them to bear in the 
Scriptures. He sceks to give the true Scriptural 
sense tothe terms salvation and eternal life, and cog- 
nate expressions. .As may be supposed, he declines 
to accept the view of future punishment which Dr. 
Lushington has deduced from the language of the 
Athanasian Creed. The reader will find in this 
pamphlet a very clear, direct, and devout — 
tion of the elements of that theology with which 
Mr. Maurice’s name is usually associated, and an 
attempt to state with precision the grounds upon 
which the true Credenda are to be affirmed. 


An Introductory Chapter to the History of 
Scotland during the First Sixty Years of the 
Seventeenth Century. A Lecture delivered at the 
Commencement of the Course of “ West-end 
Lectures,” Glasgow, 1863. By James Moncrieff, 
Esq., M.P., LL.D., Lord Advocate of Scotland, and 
Dean ofthe Faculty of Advocates. (Glasgow : James 
Maclehose ; London : Hamilton and A 8. 
38.)—TueE able and learned Lord Advocate of 
Scotland here argues, in a spirit of quiet but con- 
vinced patriotism, against that conception of Scot- 
land in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
pervading many popular histories, which supposes 
that it was a land of intellectual barrenness and sheer 
Presbyterian fanaticism. He adduces many facts, 
and enumerates many names, bringing out quite a 
different view. But perhaps the chiefpeculiarity of 
the tract is that it aims at giving a literary 
representation of Presbyterianism itself, as it 
existed at that time in Scotland, more fair and 
sympathetic than has been common. Scottish 
Pres yterianism and the Scottish Presbyterians of 
the seventeenth century have fared rather ill in lite- 
rature hitherto; and it is, perhaps, significant of 
a turn of the tide when a man of such public emi- 
nence as the Lord Advocate steps forward to say 
so temperately but firmly. 

Theocritus. Recensuit et brevi Annotatione 
instruxit F. A. Paley, M.A. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 
Pp. 158.)—A neat and very clearly and prettily 
printed edition of the Greek text of Theocritus, 
with footnotes, by the well-known editor of 
ZEschylus, Euripides, and Propertius. Mr. Paley 

rojected such an edition many years ago; but 
foes only now finished the work. Speaking of the 
abundance of readings of the text of Theocritus 
furnished by the various manuscripts and printed 
editions, and of the no less abundance of the 
critical conjectures, “I have not cared,” he says, 
“to at the work done accurately by many, 
but most fully and diligently by Ziegler in the 
year 1844, and have thought it better simply to 
use this abundance for the revision 4 the text, 
tacitly accepting, for the most part, the reading 
that Arne . me the best, and rarely admitting 
conjectures without warning the reader. This, at 
least,” he adds, “I may affirm, that there is no 
one verse in the whole author the text of which, 
the sense, the connexion, and the authority, I have 
not long and diligently pondered.” In not a few 
quarters it may be an objection that the preface 
and notes are in Latin, after the old fashion. 

Introductory Text- Book of Physical Geography. 
By David Page, F.R.8.E. (Blackwood and Sons. 
Pp. 193.)—THIs is something more than a school- 
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book, or a work giving merel facts, to be 
learned by heart, oSotharwins oY dole digested. It 
has been the aim of the author—an aim carried 
out with the greatest success—to produce a text 
and not a task-book; or, in other words, to give a 
work to be read and reasoned upon, instead of, as 
is but too often the case, a compilation of uncon- 
nected facts to be irksomely and uselessly com- 
mitted to memory. The little treatise is written 
in a style clear throughout ; it is philosophical, 
and will be read and studied with advantage by 
all, whether old or young, who take an interest in 
physical geography. 

The Boy's Handy Book of Sports, Pastimes, 
Games, and Amusements. Wart and Lock. Pp. 
374).—A CLOSE-PACKED encyclopedia of interest- 
ing eng aed the boys of Britain. The headings 
of the different parts will give an idea of the 
variety of its contents :—‘ Out-door Games and 
Amusements ;” “ So appre Exercises, Swimming, 
and Archery ;” “Play-Room Games and Evening 
Sports, Riddles, Forfeits,” &.; “The Sea-Side : 
its amusements and pursuits;” “All about 
Horses and Horsemanship ;” “ Gardening ;” 
“ Cricket and other Ground-ball Games ;” “Farm- 
yard Pets;” ‘Household Pets: Rabbits, Squirrels, 
Gold-Fish, Silk-Worms, Guinea-Pigs, and Sing- 
ing Birds ;” “ Country Pleasures and Pursuits ; ” 
‘‘Chess and. Draughts;” ‘ General Subjects.” 
The book seems to come down to the last inven- 
tion: for Croquet is brought in. : 

The Llopement ;' a,.Tale of the Confederate 
States of America. . By L. Fairfax. (Freeman. 
Pp. 173),—Tue people of Great Britain having, 
as the author thin 2 prepossessed in favour 
of the Northern States, and prejudiced against 
the Southerners and their, ways, by novels and 
tales written by Northerners, he (or she) has 
used the same means of fiction to help to set 
things right. The Northerner, or Yankee, is 
made to figure in all his real hideousness, as the 
Southerners see it; and President Lincoln is 
alluded to as “the unfortunate man whose mis- 
directed imbecility ”’ (Mr Disraeli would give a 
shilling for this phrase) “ has brought destruction 
on that once prosperous and happy country.” 
The story comes down to the time 2 General 
Butler—called here “General Felun” — was 
governor of New Orleans; and the conclusion is 
that the heroine, Amanda, being chased by a 
ruffian, is drowned in the Mississippi. 


Union Foundations: A Study of American 
Nationality as a Fact of Science. By Captain 
E. B. Hunt, Corps of Engineers, United States’ 
Army. (New York: D. Van Noshand; London: 
Triibner & Co. Pp, 61.)—A st1Lrep kind of poli- 
tical production, with pseudo-scienitific elucida- 
tions, the nature of which may be gathered from 
the following headings in its table of contents :— 
“Science interprets God’s designs concerning 
man and nations ;” “Nations are Organisms ;” 
‘** Nervous Structure and Cerebratism;” “Secession 
and its Demands;” “General Structure of the 
North American Continent ;” ‘ North and South 
Structural Bonds; ‘“ East and West Union 





Bonds ;” “The Problem of Races ;” “ The Negro — 


Tropical ;” ‘White Men will want all Temperate 
Lands;’ “The Amazon Valley rovidentiall 
destined for .a Negro Empire ;’ Three ssible 
ings of our Contest, agreeing in a tored 
Union.” What these three cease, endings are, 
we won't tell; those who want to know may get 
the pamphlet. 
Heraldry, Historical and Popular. By Charles 
Boutell, M.A. (Winsor and Newton. Pp.427.)—Ir 
is said that the study of heraldry is increasing in 


this country, and there seems good reason that it 


should be so. Material progress has carried us 
a-head for such a distance that not a few persons 
are glad to rest awhile in antiquated pursuits, 
seeking therein a tompees'y retreat from the tur- 
bulence of ordinary high-pressure existence. To 
all these the study of heraldry cannot but prove a 
delightful occupation, connected as it is with so 
many other interesting and important branches of 
knowledge. The Manual by Mr. Charles Boutell 
seems well adapted to this end, as it is written for 
the express aged of giving information on the 
general condition and present state of heraldry 
amongst ourselves. The work is illustrated by 


above 700 engravings. 

Composition and Punctuation Familiarly Ex- 
plained for those who have Neglected the Study of 
Grammar. For the use‘ of the Artisan and 
Mechanic. By Justin Brenan. Twelfth Edition. 
(Virtue. Pp. 119.)—A Goop shilling’s worth. 
The little book, we think, will be really useful to 
—containing, as it does, a uantity 


vi many 
of fi iei a peicee.en Me poneng, Boe indred 
eects, and enforcing the advice by apt examples. 





We should not, perhaps, agree with all Mr. 
Brenan’s rules, but, in the main, he seems a sound 
teacher. 

Value: Its Natwre, Kinds, Measurement, and 
Methods of Transfer; on the examination of 
which an unvaryiyg Standard of Value is shown ; 
and also how to Provide an Improved Currency, 
and to regulate Credit so that Financial Crises 
may be prevented. By Joseph Holtney. (Effing- 
ham Wilson. Pp. 367.)\—THe commercial crisis 
of 1857 called the author’s attention to such 
events. He was strongly convinced that they are 
“the results of men’s arrangements for trading 
with each other”—especially of wrong notions and 
arrangements on credit and currency. ‘“ Credit,” 
the author concluded, “is neither here nor else- 
where so important to trade as many think it is.”’ 
On the subject of currency he found himself drawn 
to the views of the “‘ inconvertibles” —i. e., of those 
who do not think gold so necessary ; and they led 
him to try whether he could not find “ some better 
way not dependent upon gold.” He developes 
his conclusions at large in the present volume. 


The Mystery of Money Explained, and Illustrated 
by the Monetary History of England. 2nd Edition, 
with a Preface, containing a Reply to the Objec- 
tions urged against the Work in the Reaver, c., 
&e. (Walton and Maberly.)—In a review of 
this work in THe Reaper of January 17 we 
had occasion to describe the above as “‘a melan- 
choly and lugubrious book,” which remark has 
driven the author into eight pages of closely- 
printed type. He admits that his book is not 
cheerful; but pleads in extenuation that “the 
history of money, like the history of man, is a 
sorrowful history, with only here and there a 
brighter spot.in it.’ To this we can only reply 
by repeating the remark of the late Mr. Henry 
Drummond upon a celebrated observation of 
Arthur Young, in reply to a question addressed 
to the latter by the French Convention. Ad- 
dressing the House of Commons, in 1856, on Mr. 
Muntz’s Currency Question, he said:—“‘ But I 
believe that the soundest advice I can give the 
House is that which Mr. Arthur Young gave to 
the French Convention in Paris, when he was 
asked what laws they should pass with reference 
to the price of corn. Mr. Young’s reply was :— 
‘The best advice I can give you is, that you 
should order your clerk to thrust his inkstand 
down the throat of every man who talks about 
corn.’ I believe that if the same thing were done 
now, and an inkstand thrust down the throat 
of every man who talks about the currency, it 
would be the very best arrangement you could 
come to, and you would confer a great benefit 
upon the country.” 

Primeval Symbols ; or, the Analogy of Creation 
and New Creation. By William Fetherston H., 
Barrister-at-Law. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & 
Co. Pp. 369.)—Mr. Wm. Freruerston H., in 
his preface, apologizes that he, a layman, should 
have written on a subject which would have been 
better left to the clergy. His excuse, however, is 
that “the clergy, most properly, have their atten- 
tion directed, in prsevelt 4 more particularly to the 
heart, or spiritual part of religion, and less towards 
the extremities.” The italics are by Wm. Fether- 
ston H.; who adds that the task he has set to 
himself in the “ Primeval Symbols” has been “ to 
clear away some of the rubbish from the founda- 
tions of religious truth.” The book is divided 
into ten chapters, the second of which is entitled 
“The Chaos.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The directors of the 
Crystal Palace have issued their programme 
of arrangements for the tenth season, commencing 


on the lst of May. Hitherto the price of season 
tickets has been either one guinea or two guineas ; 


the holders of the former class being required on 
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8°, 45 p. | 
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special féte-days to pay half-a-crown extra for 
admission. It has been determined to issue only 
one uniform class of ticket, at one guinea, and 
this is to admit the holder on all occasions. The 
directors have merely reserved to themselves the 
right of excepting three days during the year, 
should they hereafter think fit to give some 
—_ fete or fétes which may render a separate 
¢ “ for admission on those days justifiable. 
To the residents in the vicinity of the Palace a 
season ticket at this low rate becomes almost a 
necessity. It is intended to inaugurate the new 
season, on the Ist of May, by a great musical 
festival, which shall revive the memory of the 
grand choral effects produced at the Handel fes- 
tivals. On this occasion Racine’s dramatic poem, 
* Athalie,’’ as set to music by Mendelssohn, will 
ificent scale. The 
orchestra will comprise 196 violins and violas, 90 
violoncellos and double basses, 20 harps, and an 
adequate number of wind instruments; and the 
entire band and chorus will consist of about 2500 
performers. Mr. Costa will conduct,and Mr. Phelps 
will recite Mr. Bartholomew’s illustrative verses, 
Besides “ Athalie,” the Overtures composed by 
M. Auber and M. Meyerbeer for the opening of 
the International Exhibition will be performed 
on the Ist of May; and, as the Orchestra will be 
on the same scale as at the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, it cannot be doubted that the effect of these 
great works in the properly constructed orchestra 
at the Crystal Palace will be surpassingly fine. 
Among the other arrangements for the forthcoming 
season are the Great Flower Show on Saturday 
the 23rd of May, and the Rose Show on Saturday 
the 27th of June. On eight of the Saturdays in 
May, June, and July there will be a series of 
Grand Concerts. Archery Fétes will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, the 11th and 12th of June; 
and the Royal Dramatic College wiil again hold 
its Féte Lad Fancy Fair in the course of the sum- 
mer. Last year 2,020,219 persons visited the 
Crystal Palace. 


From a Parliamentary paper, just printed, con- 
taining the leading facts in the history of the 
British Museum during the past year, we gather 
the following sortleuiees :—The total income of 
the Museum for the year ending March 31, 1863, 
was £139,395. 8s. ; the total expenditure £96,155 
3s. 3d.—leaving a balance of £43,240. 4s. 9d. to- 
wards the year just begun. The total number of 
persons admitted to view the general collections 
in the Museum (exclusive of edlan in the Library) 
was, for the twelve months from January 1862 
to December 1862 inclusive, 895,077—which is 
an excess of more than 250,000 over the number 
of the preceding year. June, July, and August 
were the months during which the throng of 
visitors was greatest. On the other hand, there 
was a diminution, for 1862, as compared with pre- 
vious years, of the number of persons visiting the 
Reading-room for the purposes of study—the 
number for 1862 being 122,497, whereas the 
number for 1861 was 130,410, and for 1860, 
127,763. To whatever it is owing—whether or 
not to a ‘weeding of the admissions to the 
Reading-room, in consequence of the _ tetchy 
complaints that were made of too lax admission— 
we do not like this fact of the falling-off of readers 
in the British Museum. It appears, also, that 
there has been a similar falling off in the number of 
student-visitors to the Galleries of Sculpture, and 
in that of the visitors to the Coin and Medal Room. 
The student-visitors to the Sculpture Galleries in 
1862 were 1647; whereas, in 1861, they were 20380, 
and, in 1860, 2710. The visitors to the Coin 
and Medal Room were 1544 in 1862; whereas, 
in 1861, they were 1817, and in each of the four 
previous years over 2000. The print-room, how- 
ever, maintains its attraction, the number of visi- 
tors to it during 1862 having been 3265 ; which 
exceeds the number of each of the three ious 
years, though under that of the years 1857 and 
1858. The number of volumes added to the 
library last year was 30,362, of which 22,830 
were purchased, 6012 acquired by copyright, and 
1520 presented. To the manuscript department 
there were added 696 manuscripts (some of them 
important and curious), and 583 original charters 
and rolls. The number of visitors to the Reading- 
room, for literary purposes, was, as above- 
stated, 122,497; which gives an average attend- 
ance of 419 per diem for the 292 days during 
which the Reading-room was open. The ave- 
rage number of volumes daily consulted by 
these readers was 4539; showing that each 
—, —- about ten volumes a a 
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ing details respecting the acquisitions of last year 
in the Ethn phical airtanath, the Dagiet- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, the De- 
seer of Coins and Medals, the Department of 
atural History, theSpecial Departments of Botany 
and Zoology, the Geological and Mineralogical 
Departments, and the Department of Prints and 
Drawings. Among the accessions to the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities some of 
the most interesting are antiquities from excava- 
tions in the Island of Rhodes. 

THE daily papers, all throughout the week, have 
opened their columns to chronicle the number of 
visitors who went to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum to look at the Wedding Presents of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Among the facts 
thus conveyed to posterity is the following :— 
“ Monday being a free day at the South Kensington 
Museum the numbers admitted from ten till ten 
were 20,467, and 372 babies in arms.” The infor- 
mation is characteristic both of our time and our 
newspaper press. 

Mieart not Mr. Gladstone’s proposition for 
making clubs pay the same license-duties as 
hotels and coffee-houses suggest a development 
of the club-system? Might not clubs take the 
trouble of acting as co-operative stores for their 
members in such articles as wine, spirits, cigars, 
&c.? The members of clubs would have better 
articles, at lower prices, for their own houses, if 
they might have them from the club-stock, which 
is usually selected under management ; and 
it might be worth the while of clubs to undertake 
the extra trouble of thus supplying their members 
out of doors—both because, by thus having larger 
purchases to make, they might deal more advan- 
tageously for the club itself, and because they 
might charge a little extra profit on the sales out 
of the club, which would go to the club-funds. 
Many a man at present frets because he cannot 
have at home such wine as he gets at his club ; and 
some shrewder men do contrive to get the same. 

AUSTRALIAN papers state that Mr. R. H. Horne, 
the well-known poet, is preparing for the press an 
epic on the heroic journey of exploration and 
a end of the two pioneers of civilization, 
Wills and Burke. 

AnorTuER fine old library, that of the late Mr. 
John Corrie of Southington, has been dispersed 
this week by the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson. It is not uninteresting to notice the 
fetched by some of the books. Dryden’s 

orks, 18 vols., large paper, brought £15; Dib- 
din’s “ Bibliotheca Spenceriana, Aides Althor- 
piane, and Cassano Catalogue,” together 7 vols., 


' went for £35. 14s.; Clutterbuck’s “ History and 


Antiquities of the County of Hertford,” 3 vols., a 
rw ge copy, with proof impressions of the 

lates, illustrated by nearly 1100 original draw- 
ings, 1340 shields of arms, and upwards of 600 
views and portraits by celebrated engravers, was 
sold for 20; while Arthur Collins’s “ His- 
torical Collections of the Noble Families of Caven- 
dishe, Holles, Vere, Harley, and Ogle’ brought 
only 13 guineas; and Dibdin’s “ graphical 
Antiquities of Great Britain,” 4 vols., three vellum. 
paper, went for £40. Perhaps the cheapest book 
sold was J. Horsley’s “ Britannia Romana,” map 
and plates, large paper, Mr. Harnott’s copy, bound 
in red morocco by C. Smith, which, tho h ex- 
tremely rare, sold for £40. 10s. It would no 
uninteresting task to collect and compare some of 
these prices, of various periods, as foundation for 
a little work “ On Fashion in Books.” 

Mrs. Brrton’s “ Book of Household Manage- 
ment” is about to be issued in monthly parts, 
with a series of plates, printed in colours in 
Paris, by a new process, to which the name of 
Kidography has been given, representing the form 
and colour of the various dishes as sent to table. 

_ Messrs. Hamitron anp Co. have in the press 
a new work by “Thomas Tyler,” B.A., entitled 
“Christ the Lord, the Revealer of God, and the 
fulfilment of the PropheticName ‘ Jehovah.’ ” 

A parer of Dresden states that Queen Victoria 
has sent a photograph of the statue which her 
Majesty intends erecting at Coburg in memory of 
the Prince Consort to the magistrate of that town. 
The statue represents the Prince erect, his right 
arm slightly extended, in the dress of the Order 
of the Garter. The figure is to be cast at Berlin. 
Her Majesty is expected at Coburg towards the 
end of July, or the beginning of August. 

GREAT preparations are being made at Han- 
over for the inaguration of the gigantic statue of 
Schiller. King George V. is stated to have 
himself composed an ode for the occasion, which 
is to be performed by the royal orchestra. The 
date of the inauguration is fixed at present for the 
9th of May, the anniversary of the death of 





Tue Norwegian poet Bjérnstjerne ee 
one of the most distinguished Scandinavian 
dramatists of the present day, has just finished a 
tragedy called “ Mary Stuart in Scotland,” which 
is about to be performed at Stockholm. The piece 
is said to be written with a strict regard to his- 
torical truth. 

Tue Russian sculptor Mikeschin, the artist of 
the gigantic memorial of the thousandth anni- 
versary of the Russian empire, which was some 
months ago unveiled at Novogorod, has obtained 
the order of Czar Alexander II. for a statue of 
his great precedessor, Catharine II. It is intended 
to place the statue, which is to be of the largest 
dimensions, in the fore-court of the Palace of 
Tsarskoje-seloe. 

Dr. Rosert HartTMany, the friend and com- 
panion of Baron Adalbert von Barnim in his 
are journeys of exploration through Africa, 

uring the years 1859 and 1860, is preparing for 
the press the narrative of these travels. The 
work, which will be accompanied by numerous 
maps and engravings, is to be published by G. 
Reimer, Berlin, in the course of the spring. 

SomE new machinery for cutting and polishing 
marble, granite, and other stone was exhibited 
last week in Edinburgh by Mr. Stewart McGla- 
shan, the inventor. 

A curiovs little catalogue, containing a list of 
the books, manuscripts, and incunables presented 
by Sir George Grey to the “ South African Public 
Library,” has been issued at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The first part contains a large number of 
objects of considerable value and interest, princi- 
pally manuscripts on vellum ranging from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century. Among them is 
a folio, in rich stamped binding, containing St. 
Jerome’s critical edition of the Psalter, in Latin, 
and there are several large quartos with sermons by 
the Venerable Bede, Benedict the Priest, and other 
Fathers of the Church. Another interesting MS. 
of the fourteenth century contains the celebrated 
“ Roman de la Rose,” illuminated with beautiful 
miniature paintings, the costumes of which show 
the date of the work to fall between the years 
1304 to 1320. The catalogue says that the readings 
of this manuscript vary greatly, almost in ever 
line, from the printed edition of the ‘“ Roman.” 
A high critical value is said to be attached also to 
a Flemish translation of Sir John de Mandeville’s 
Travels, a manuscript in quarto, apparently written 
under the personal superintendence of the author, 
whose portrait forms the frontispiece. A com- 
parison of the readings of this MS. with the 
Dutch edition of 1550 and Mr. Halliwell’s Eng- 
lish translation of 1836 has been commenced, but 
the result is not stated. The catalogue registers 
a large number of other rare and interesting works, 
not the least curious of them a Siamese manuscript, 
written on palm leaves, the history of which is 
given in a note appended by Sir George Grey :— 
“Sir Robert McClure applied to Prince George of 
Siam, when he was in that country, requesting 
him to obtain for him a copy of a Siamese manu- 
script relating to their religion. The Prince said 
that these were very rare and difficult to procure, 
but that he would try to obtain one for him. 
After a delay of several months he sent this manu- 
script to Sir R. McClure, in fulfilment of his pro- 
mise. Sir Robert gave it to me at the Cape of 
Good Hope in April 1861, when on his way home 
to England from the China station.” But the 
greatest curiosity of all is a collection of Hottentot 
fables, original in conception, and differing from 
both those of the East and the West—the pro- 
duction of a South African Asop. 

A LITTLE book, now in its second edition, by 
Mr. Charles Sulley, proprietor and conductor of 
the Ipswich Express and Ipswich and Colchester 
Times, gives an interesting account of the rise 
and progress of what is known as “ The Penny 
Bebdings Movement” in Ipswich and its neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Sulley and others, connected 
with the management of the Mechanics’ Institute 
of Ipswich, found that the system of public 
lectures, whether by volunteers or by professional 
and paid lecturers, was proving an utter failure. 
They looked about: for a substitute ; and, arguing 
from the success of an elocution class, and from 
what they heard of a practice of public readings 
to audiences of working-men which had been 
begun in London, they devised a plan of evening- 
meetings, of about two hours each, to which the 
charge for admission was one penny, and at which 
selected bits of prose and verse from good authors 
—to the number of from seven to ten each 
meeting—were read by different persons. The 
first reading was in September 1859; it was very 
successful ; and since then the plan has continued 
in operation—drawing audiences of as many as 
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800, and yielding profits. Mr. Sulley gives many 
details, and also exact practical hints, suggested 
by the Ipswich experiment, which may be useful 
to those who are trying—as not a few, it seems, 
are—similar experiments in other places. Variety, 
brevity, and simple and popular interest in the 
pieces read are, he holds, essential; on the 
whole, a largish mixture of verse answers ; 
humorous pieces are the greatest favourites, and, 
next to them, pathetic pieces. The cheapest and 
best way of advertising is to distribute at the end 
of each meeting a programme of the pieces and 
readers for next meeting. The London experi- 
ment has not been so successful as the Ipswich 
one; and Mr. Sulley gives what he thinks the 
reasons for this. 

EssaY-WRITING of a certain sort is runnin 
mad. In the “ Knickerbocker,” or ‘‘ New Yor 
Monthly Magazine” for this month, is an essay 
by an fdward Spencer, entitled ‘‘ Considerations 
upon Men whose Hair parts in the Middle,” in 
which is advocated the idea—forced upon the 
author, he says, by observation—that, whereas 
of men in general, or of men of the Indo-European 
race, there are not probably more than one-tenth 
whose hair parts naturally in the middle, the pro- 
portion of such men rises as you rise in the scale 
of genius, and is overwhelmingly large among men 
of the highest order of genius. Whatnext? The 
author gives the following formidable list of emi- 
nent men—well sprinkled, it will be seen, with 
“some of the moat remarkable men of our country, 
sir’—for whom he vouches as having had or 
having this divine peculiarity as to their hair :— 
“Sophocles, Plato, Virgil, William of Orange, 
Napoleon, Lannes, Massena, Captain Parry, Nel- 
son, Admiral Blake, Cromwell, Paul Jones, 
Turenne, Commodore Barney, Porter, Ethan 
Allen, Hernando Cortes, Titian, Raphael, Poussin, 
Handel, Mozart, Thomas Cole, Galileo, John 
Kyrle (‘the Man of Ross’), Valentine Great- 
rakes, Robert R. Livingston, John Randolph, 
Rufus King, Thomas Jefferson, John Jay, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Calhoun, Winthrop, Fremont, 
Lorenzo di Medici, Burke, Lord Somers, Alex- 
ander the Great, Cardinal Richelieu, Demosthenes, 
Henry Pickering, Cotton Mather, Francis Paris, 
John Wesley, Dante, Isaac Watts, Torquato 
Tasso, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Chaucer, Melanc- 
thon, La Ramée, Oberlin, Malesherbes, Shakes- 
peare, Joseph Addison, Charles Buchanan, Tom 
Campbell, Carlyle, George Herbert, Balzac, 
Moliére, La Fontaine, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. 
Jenner, John Dryden, Bacon, Linnzus, Lessing, 
Milton, Sir Thomas Brown, Brockden Brown, 
Rittenhouse, Joseph Hopkinson (‘Hail Columbia’), 
Mason L. Meems, Audubon, Channing, Brainard, . 
Prescott, Longfellow, Hildreth, Fenno Hoffman, 
Dr. Mayo, Hawthorne, Lowell, Bishop Percy, 
John Locke, Boccaccio, Bunyan, Burns, Goethe.” 
How the writer ascertained the fact he vouches 
for respecting all the foregoing passes comprehen- 
sion. Portraits will do for some; but, so far as 
portraits really serve, they show only the hair- 
parting-in-the-middle habit of certain generations, 
and the essay they would suggest would be one 
“ On the hair-parting-in-the-middle tendency of 
certain ages of the world, and on the moral and 
historical connotations of the fact.” We deny 
the authenticity of the list. We know that some 
of the men mentioned in it don’t part their hair 
in the middle, and that others didn’t—some of 
them for the obvious reason that they had no hair 
atop to part. Look at Shakespeare’s bust. But 
essay-writing is running mad! 

THERE has just been published in London a 
letter entitled “ A Word from the North-West to 
Dr. Russell, some time American Correspondent 
of The Times.” The author is an American, 
Mr. Andrew Dickson White, who was attached to 
the American Legation in Russia during the 
Crimean War, and seems to have travelled much 
in Europe. While using a good deal of compli- 
mentary language to Dr. Russell, and admitting 
that he was right in some of his criticisms on 
American manners—right in his complaints of 
their system of street-conveyance, right in his 
invectives against part of their hotel-system, and, 
above all, “sound on the saliva question ”—he 
takes him to task, in a somewhat dashing Ameri- 
can style, for the general spirit of his correspond- 
ence and for some of his statements. Writing in 
a strong Northern spirit, he also rates the English 
people generally through Dr. Russell, and ad- 
ministers many a guid pro quo upon British ways 
and institutions. Two passages are of some liter- 
ary interest. In one, denying Mr. Russell’s state- 
ment that there was generally among Americans 
before the war a violent anti-English feeling, he 
thus refers to the and affection of the 
Americans—at least of those for whom he more 
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icularl ks—for men of intellectual emin- 
te in The mother-country :—“‘No Western 
hamlet so rude that. it does not contain admirers 
of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Dickens, Hughes, and 
the rest ; few pulpits so remote that the spirit of 
Selwyn, or Kingsley, or Chalmers, or Robertson, 
or Noel, or Colenso has not reached them; few 
men so ignorant as not to know when a valiant 
blow is struck in England for truth or right. A 
few years aince when one of my colleagues died, it 
was inscribed on his monument as a thing to in- 
sure veneration, ‘ He was a scholar of Arnold of 
Rugby.’ A few months since I saw a strong man 
in a little interior village ready to shed tears at 
the death of Buckle, and at the loss America had 
thereby sustained.” Mr. White adds an anecdote 
illustrating the strong feeling for England prevail- 
ing among the six hundred students of one of the 
great colleges of the Western States. “ I remem- 
ber well,” he says, “ how, in scholarly discussiou 
of Guizot’s idea, that French civilization leads in 
Europe and has been superior to English civiliza- 
tion, the partisans of England were to those of 
France as five to one.’ In the other passage to 
which we have alluded, Mr. White, commenting 
upon a description, given by Mr. Russell in his 
book, of the paintings, works of art, and excellent 
library he found in one planter’s mansion in the 
South, maintains that this case must be rather 
exceptional, and that these signs and enjoyments 
of leisure and culture—collections of books, pic- 
tures, &c.—are, despite what might be expected 
by the too-hastily informed, immeasurably more 
abundant in the North than in the South. “I 
could name to you,” he says, “inland towns, both 
east and west, where ‘loan exhibitions’ of paint- 
ings and sculpture have been held, such as no 
possible combination of planters could have pro- 
duced. . . . So, too, as to books. I will not 
lay stress on the fact that the Census Reports show 
the public and private libraries of the newest Free 
States in almost every case superior to those of 
the oldest Slave States. Question the men in 
London who have acted as agents for Americans 
in the purchase of the choicest books, you shall 
find some facts still more surprising. There shall 
be given you the names of several private libraries 
in the Free States, each more valuable than all the 
private libraries of the Slave States together, and 
you shall find that some of the best of these are 
far inland. . For these libraries, quietly 
growing in all parts of the Free States, the shops 
and stalls of Paris, and London, and Berlin have 
been ransacked. Many a Caxton or Aldine or 
Elzevir has been carried off over the heads of 
English bidders to grace some little Northern 
library. Note, too, the fact that within a few 
years several celebrated private libraries in France 
and Germany have been bought for public or 
private libraries in America, and that these have 
gone almost without exception into the Northern 
States.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


THE IRISH CONVICT-SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of Tuk Reaver. 


Sr1r,—In a review of certain pamphlets relative 
to the Irish convict-system appearing in your 
number of the 18th inst., I observe that the 
reviewer, naturally assuming Mr. Gibson’s state- 
ments to be correct, asserts “that the Mountjoy 
directors were steadily reverting back to the 
rational discipline of Pentonville.” There is no 
truth whatever in this statement—no alteration 
having been either contemplated or made at 
Mountjoy Prison since my retirement from the 
charge of the convict department. 

In a pamphlet, published within the last few 
days by Messrs. Ridgway, I have pointed out, 
on official authority, several other most important 
mis-statements made by Mr. Gibson. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Watrer Crorron. 





April 22nd, 1863. 














SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


reo comet, the position of which we announced 
last week, we learn from the elements calculated’ 
by Mr. Hind, is a new one, and has passed its 
perihelion, and, already downward bound, will 
not visit the gone of our moon. En revanche 
M. Respighi discovered another; and as M. 
Hermann Romberg, who is in command of Mr. 








Barclay’s observatory at Leyton—which, be it 


a 


known, contains a ten-inch refractor of great excel- 
lence—has obtained a position of it, we shall soon 
know all about it. M. Romberg’s position, taken 
at 15" 22™ 37* on the 19th instant—that is, about 
22™ past seven on the morning of the 20th, was, as 
follows, in the constellation Pegasus Lao 


R. A. . 
23 34 21 +32° 35’ 6” 

the daily mo ion being very rapid, 8™ 5* in R. A. 
towards the east, and 1° 43’ in December towards 
the north. The nucleus of the comet, which is 
visible to the naked eye, is sharply defined, the 
tail being slightly curved. We shall hope to learn 
more of this visitor. 

Tue subject of variable stars, a field in which 
the amateur and those who even possess only the 
smallest telescopes may do much good and valu- 
able work, was alluded to at a recent meeting of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester by Mr. Baxendell, who drew attention to 
an attempt which is now being made to organize 
an Association for their systematic observation, 
and presented a chart of the vicinity of the 
variable star, R Canis Minoris. This chart 
extends over one square degree; the central 
portion of half-a-degree square includes all the 
stars which are visible with a 7-inch object 
glass, and the outer portion all Argelander’s stars 
to the 9°5 magnitude. A list of twelve comparison 
stars is given, the magnitudes of which have been 
on tmangnne ead determined by the method of 

imiting apertures. In reference to the objects of 
the Association, Mr. Baxendell remarked that the 
importance of a careful study of the phenomena of 
variable stars will be more than ever apparent when 
it is considered that all the so-called xed stars— 
our own sun included—are supposed to have a 
general similarity of constitution ; and, as several 
eminent astronomers have doubted whether the 
emission of light from the sun is absolutely con- 
stant, it is not improbable that an extended know- 
ledge of the phenomena of variable stars may 
ultimately assist us in obtaining a more intimate 
acquaintance with its constitution and pheno- 
mena. We are glad to see the study of variable 
stars so energetically taken up in England since 
the departure of Mr. Pogson, and the proposal of 
Mr. Baxendell should meet with a ready response. 

THE balloon ascents which it was decided at 
the last meeting of the British Association should 
take place in the spring, and, if possible, during 
the prevalence of the east winds, have commenced, 
and have been very nearly very tragically termi- 
nated, the balloon being saved from falling into 
the sea only by the astounding presence of mind of 
Mr. Coxwell, and a rapid fall of two miles in four 
minutes, which landed them, as it were, on the 
very fringe of terra firma, rudely shocked, we fear, 
and with broken instruments. One of the prin- 
cipal subjects of research in the experiments of 
last year was the determination of the law of 
decrease of temperature with increase of eleva- 
tion. The bane. were, that when the sky was 
clear, a decline of one degree took place within 100 
feet of the earth, whilst at the height of 30,000 
feet a space of fully 1,000 feet had to be passed for 
a change of one degree of temperature ; and that 
between these limits a gradually increasing space 
was required for a change of temperature to the 
same amount, indicating that the old theory of a 
decline of temperature of one degree for every 300 
feet must be abandoned. These results have been 


+ strengthened by the data already obtained in the 


two ascents made this year; in addition to these 
odservations, others on the solar spectrum and the 
chemical rays have been undertaken. 

All who have observed the sky at sunset, espe- 
cially soon after sunset, with a spectroscope, will 
have found a rapid decrease of fight, and there- 
fore shortening of the spectrum upon turning the 
maga from the most lumitious portion of 
the sky. This observation was made by Mr. 
Glaisher in his first ascent this year, and, in 
his record, a decrease of light certainly more 
rapid than on terra firma was noticed. He 
says, “when the light entered the slit from 
the sun itself the lines of the spectrum were 
innumerable when the light came 
from the sky in the immediate vicinity of the sun 
the spectrum was shorter; but all lines were visible 
from B to G, and passing from the sun the spec- 
trum shortened very quickly, and when opposite 
to sun there was no spectrum—in fact, no light 
at all.” This amounts to another victory for 
aqueous vapour, as doubtless to this is owing the 
greater dissemination of light in our stesitphese. 


Another observation made is of the greatest 


value. More lines were observed from the bal- 
loon than are generally to be seen on the earth, 
showing that M. Janssen’s “telluric lines” must 


be received with much caution, and also that we 
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observe under unsatisfactory conditions in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere. 

For, the purpose of learning something of the 
action of the chemical rays of light, slips of 
sensitized pho phic paper were taken—similar 
slips, made at the same time, being exposed at 
the Royal Observatory —and the amount of colora- 
tion in one minute noted every five minutes, so as 
to have some simultaneous observations with the 
experiments made in the balloon. The paper in 
the balloon was exposed to the full rays of the 
sun, and with this remarkable result, that, when 
above three miles high, the paper did not colour 
in half an hour so much as it did in the grounds 
of the Royal Observatory in one minute. Much 
does science owe to Mr. Glaisher for the registra- 
tion of facts like these. Let us hope that, for his 
own and his pilot’s safety, and in the interests of 
science, & more central station will be chosen than 
the Crystal Palace for future ascents, especially 
those made during the prevalence of east winds. 

THe human jaw-bone—fossil or otherwise— 
which, as our readers are doubtless aware, M. 
Boucher de Perthes has discovered, and in the 


| very oldest portion of the gravel beds which 


yield the flint implements associated with the 
osseous remains of the mammoth, tichorine rhino- 
cerous, &c., is at present engrossing the attention 
of all our geologists ; and it is not too much to 
say, that, by many of them best able to form an 
opinion, it is pronounced to be one of the best 
attempts at imposition on record. On the 13th 
instaut Messrs. Prestwich, Evans, and Tylor 
visited the gravel pit of Moulin-Quignon, near 
Abbeville, and observed circumstances which led 
them to suspect that a deception had been prac- 
tised by the quarrymen. It appeared to Mr. 
Evans, on inspection, that the axes found with 
the jaw had m artificially stained with the 
irony deposit of the gravel; for, on being put 
into water for a time, they looked so much 
changed that it seemed likely that a good brush- 
ing would have brought the whole of the colour 
away. Moreover, the presence of certain flints 
lying on a heap in the quarry, which flints had 
evidently been practised upon, did not escape the 
experienced eye of Mr. Evans. Mr. Prestwich’s 
examination of the bone and flints led him to doubt 
the genuineness of the relics on the same grounds. 
It must not be forgotten that the quarrymen of 
Abbeville and Amiens began to make sham drift 
implements as soon as it paid them todo so; and 
the number of such imitations which have been 
sold to unwary tourists amounts to thousands. 
The skill which these men have attained to in 
imitating the real drift implements is so great, 
that only the most experienced observers can be 
sure of their judgment, and, even then, have often 
to rely more upon the patina and the discoloration 
of the surface of the flints than upon the shaping. 
There is a difficulty about the jaw, too, which is 
very remarkable. Anatomists who have examined 
it declare it to be a jaw of the Papuan type! 
Others affirm that, indeed, it may be a royal jaw, 
which resurrectionists have unearthed—careless 
of dignities—from an ancient sepulchre, hard by, 
of the Merovingian kings. Very fortunately, the 
antiquity of man needs no such evidence as this ; 
and, as doubtless human remains will ere long be 
found, we can afford to wait for an incontestable 
discovery. 

Two human skeletons, the conformation of which 
is, in some respects, very peculiar, have been dis- 
covered in brick earth near Chatham, by the Rev. 
H. F. Rivers of Luton. The frontal development 
is very low, the supraciliary ridges, however, 
being moderately elevated, and the frontal sinuses 
are large. With them was found a und 
stone-implement of a triangular form. e un- 
derstand that these remains, which have been 

resented to the Anthropological Society, are now 
in the hands of Professor Busk, whose original 
researches on the crania of the Stone-period so emi- 
nently qualify him for the task of describing them. 

THE distinction between the sensibility and the 
excitability of the nervous system of an insect—the 
Dysticus—has recently formed the subject of 
some experimental researches by M. Ernest 
Faivre, who thus sums up the very important 
conclusions at which he has arrived :—“ Senaa- 
tion and excitability are distinct in the nervous 
centres, the lower face of the ganglia being 
possibly the more especial seat of sensibility, 
excitability being confined to the upper face. 
Thus, in experimenting on the upper face, a 
paralysis of movement, with conservation of 
sensibility, will be obtained ; while acting on the 
inferior portion a paralysis of sensibility with 
conservation of movement will i On deter- 
mining a double paralysis the ucting 
ties ot the qungiion remain the same. Very 
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remarkable is it also that the frontal and gastric 
ganglia are insensible. These facts supply us with 
striking analogies between the ganglionic chain of 
invertebrates and the marrow of superior animals. 
They also support several inductions based upon 
anatomy an Listolony, and show how the study 
of the nervous system of the simplest insects 
may increase our knowledge of that of the most 
highly organized animals. 

Ir has long been known that the toughest and 
most fibrous wrought iron becomes, when sub- 
jected to prolonged vibrations and shakings, un- 
wrought, as it were, and assumes a crystalline 
arrangement of particles similar to castiron. The 
condition of railway axles after long use is an in- 
stance of this, and numerous, unaccountable acci- 
dents have been, doubtless, with much truth, 
ascribed to it. In the last number of Poggen- 
dorff’s Annalen it is asserted that this mole- 
cular change is not confined to iron, and that, 
similarly, old ships’ masts, after long voyages, are 
altered in their structure, the growth-rings being 
completely separated the ones from the others, and 
no longer presenting any connexion with the 
central nucleus. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Institution, April 17th. The Duke 
of Northumberland in the chair.—Mr. BuckLtanp 
read a paper “On the Culture of Fish.” He 
urged the importance of the subject of pisciculture, 
which, he contended, deserves to be considered as 
a science rather than as an art. Fish are among 
the most prolific of living creatures, the number 
of eggs that each one contains being so great that 
if they were all to be developed the rivers and 
the sea would soon swarm with them. In a 
turbot weighing eight pounds upwards of 485,000 

have been counted, each one of which, as 
Mr. Buckland said, if properly taken care of, 
would become a turbot that now sells for ten 
shillings. Such a fish would, therefore, be more 
profitable than the mythical goose that laid golden 
eggs, and the practical advantage of attending to 
the culture of fish was plainly manifest. He 
described the manner in which salmon and trout, 
more especially, deposit their eggs in the beds of 
rivers, and the many dangers the spawn usually 
encounter, which so far diminish the number 
that it is estimated that not more than one egg in 
a thousand becomes a matured fish. The plan to 
be adopted in the culture of fish is very simple, 
and the apparatus required may be easily pro- 
vided. The spawn is collected and transferred to 
hoxes containing gravel that has been boiled, to 
kill the insects it contains, and through the boxes 
a stream of water, not deeper than an inch and a 
half, is kept constantly flowing, at a temperature 
of about forty or ferty-five degrees. In the first 
stage of development, at the end of about thirty- 
five days, they have no mouths; but each one is 
provided by nature with a bag attached to the 
ills, which supplies it with nutriment until 
urther advanced in growth. When further 
developed they are placed in ponds and fed. In 
England the food given to them is liver ground 
very fine; but in France, Mr. Buckland said, they 
are characteristically fed with frogs. When 
sufliciently ady to provide their own food 
the fish are introduced into the rivers to take care 
of themselves, and to repay, when afterwards 
caught, for the pains bestowed on them in their 
infancy. In this manner 40,000 fish, comprising 
salmon, trout, greylings, and chad, were put into 
the Thames last year ; and, as the cost of rearing 
them is not much more than a farthing each, if 
only a small proportion grow up and come back 
to + caught, they will repay the expense. In 
France the rivers have been stocked with as many 
as six millions of fish of various kinds. One of 
the problems which the pisciculturists are now 
engaged in solving is the introduction of salmon 
into the 1% of a and it is confidently 
expected to be accomplished b king the e 
iniee. Mr. Buckland showed counanenal no 
that had been kept alive in ice long enough to 
— the voyage to Australia; and he had no 
ubt that in a few years the rivers of Australia 
would be stocked with salmon from this country. 
He explained the manner in which the eggs and 
embryo fish are sent from one part of Europe to 
another, and he showed a bottle full of minute 
Swedish salmon which he had received within 
the week, some of which were caught, and exhibited 
great activity when displayed on a screen with 
the electric lamp. In noticing the great wariness 
of trout, Mr. Buckland said there is a well-known 
trout now in the river at Hampton which anglers 
have for a long time vainly attempted to catch, 





and they report it to be so sagacious as to know 
the name of every maker of tackle that is used in 
the Thames. It has been observed during the 
culture of fish that not unfrequently two fish are 
contained in a single egg, and they are joined 
together near the middle, like the Siamese twins. 
A specimen of this kind Mr. Buckland had been 
80 toitepate as to procure alive for exhibition in 
the lecture-room, each fish being distinct in every 
part but at the point of junction. 


Royat Socrety or Lirerature, April 14th. 
John Hogg, Esq., in the chair—Tue Rev. 
Churchill Babington, B.D., read a paper, in which 
he gave an account of a collection of Greek in- 
scriptions recently procured by Captain Spratt, 
RN. during a survey of a part of the coast of 
Crete. Mr. Vaux read a paper by D. E. Colnaghi, 
H.B.M. Consul, Bastia, “ On some Ancient Ruins 
near Missolonghi.” Mr. Vaux also communicated 
some very interesting letters from Mr. 8. L. 
Taylor, the well-known author of the “ Antiquities 
of Rome,” with respect to his discovery on June 
3rd, 1818, of the famous lion at Cheronza, which 
was erected in commemoration of the Thebans who 
fell in the battle at that place in B.C. 338 with 
Philip of Macedon. This lion (a cast of which 
has been lately sent to the British Museum) is 
fully described in Pausanias; but, curiously 
enough, has been so covered with detritus, washed 
down from the adjacent mountains, that Dodwell, 
Gell, and Leahe sought for it in vain. The 
greater part of the lion is still preserved in situ. 
Mr. Vaux, finally, communicated a paper by James 
Yates, Esq., F.R.S., “ On a volume lately acquired 
by the British Museum, and containing a Treatise 
on Geography, compiled from Strabo, Arrian, 
Ptolemy, &c., with three rude maps of the fifteenth 
century.” | 

Royat Astatic Socrery, April 20th. The 
Right Honorable Holt Mackenzie in the chair.— 
A PAPER “ On the Extent, Construction, and Cost 
of Railways in India,” by J. C. Marshman, Esq., 
was read by that gentleman. 


INSTITUTION OF Crvit ENGINEERS, April 21st. 
John Hawkshaw, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
THE paper read was “ Account of the Cofferdam, 
the Syphons, and other works, constructed in con- 
sequence of the failure of the St. Germain’s Sluice 
of the Middle Level Drainage,” by Mr. Hawkshaw, 
President, Inst. C. EB. 


THe ArcH®oLocicaL InstiTuUTE OF GREAT 
Brirain AnD Irrianp.—The Council of the 
Archeological Institute have decided on holding 
their congress this year in the city of Rochester ; 
and the arrangements to make the meeting one of 
the most attractive ever held are proceeding most 
satisfactorily. The meeting will be under the 
patronage of the leading nobility and gentry resi- 
dent in Kent and the adjoining counties. The 
corporation of Rochester have placed at the dis- 
posal of the institute several of the public build- 
ings in the city, in which to hold their meetings ; 
and the large hall at the Corn-exchange will be 
appropriated for a museum, in which the col- 
lection of antiquities and other objects of interest 
will be exhibited. The congress will be held 
during the last week of July. 











MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, APRIL 27th. 
GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
MEDICAL, at 8,30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, at 7.—12, St. James’s Square. “On 
some of the various Methods proposed for the valuation of the 
ie a of the Life Insurance Companies ;’’ T, B. Sprague, 





GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—Papers to be read. 1. “Visit to Ode, 
the Capital of the Hebu County, Western Africa: Captain 
Bedingfeld, R.N., F.R.G.8. 2. “Explorations of the Elephant 
Mountains, &c., in Western Africa: . e R. Burton, 
F.R.G.S., H.B.M. Consul at Fernando-Po, &e. 3. “Travels in 
Equatorial Africa (Gaboon, Coriseo, &¢.):’ W. Winwood 
Reade, Esq. 4. “ Notes on Madagascar:” jieut, Oliver, R.A, 

TUESDAY, APRIL 28th. 

MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners Street, 

Oxford Street. 


Royat INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarie Street. ‘On Sound:” 
Professor Tyndall. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. 1. Discussion upon Mr, Hawskhaw’s 
Paper on “The Middle Level Drainage.” 2. “The Charing- 
Cross Bridge: Mr. Harrison Hayter, M. Inst. C.B. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20th. 

ZOOLOGICAL, atl. Anniversary.—11, Hanover Square. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 12. Anniversary.—Finsbury Circus, 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi, 

THURSDAY, APRIL 20th, 

ROYAL, at 8.30.—Burlington House, 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30.—Somerset House, 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Geology :’’ 
Professor Ansted, 

FRIDAY, May ist. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Albemarle Street. At 2—Annual Meet- 
ing. At 8—‘‘ On Japanese Art :”’ John Leighton, Bsq., F.S.A, 

ARCHAOLOGICAL, at 4.—26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 

PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 

SATURDAY, MAy 2nd. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 8.—Albemarile Street, “On the Science 
of Language ;”’ Professor Max Muller, Second Series, - 
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ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FEMALE ARTISTS. 


HE Seventh Exhibition of Female Artists can- 
not be considered as an advance upon pre- 
ceding ones. , Making every allowance for the 
disadvantages under which ladies undoubtedly 
labour who desire to devote themselves to the art 
of painting as a profession, we are still unable to 
say that the staple of this Exhibition is in any 
degree better than the average of amateur work. 
To compare it with the late Amateur Exhibition 
in Suffolk Street would hardly be fair, as that 
Exhibition was enriched by the presence of many 
admirable works by clever artists, while the works 
of amateurs of both sexes contributed to its 
formation. Still we are reminded of the weak- 
nesses of that Exhibition and not of its strength, 
and are compelled to accept, as the excellence of 
this display, much that we should have passed 
over in that. 

The difficulties in the way of becoming an 
expert in so difficult an art as painting, are well 
nigh insurmountable. Except in very rare and 
notable instances, no woman has overcome them, 
Rosa Bonheur, of course, will at once occur to 
every one as the living example of an educated 
artist. To the late Mrs. Wells we might aecord a 
higher intellectual place; but, in technical quali- 
ties, in the power of expressing on canvas her 
thoughts, Rosa Bonheur has no equal. Some- 
thing of the teaching of which her work bears 
evidence may be seen in the works of the foreign 
contributorsto this Exhibition. Mesdames Jerichan 
and Lindegren give evidence of careful training 
of knowledge in advance of that as yet acquired 
by the general body of contributors. ‘“ A Girl 
Tending Cattle —Dalecarlia, Sweden” (161), by 
Madame Lindegren, may be noted as a good 
example of the application of acquired knowledge 
to the subject in hand. By our own countrywomen 
we may see more thoughtful work than this; but 
we shall find them almost invariably deficient in 
the power of adequately representing the facts 
before them. A vast amount of study, hard 
fagging, and many sacrifices are necessary before 
any very serious criticism can be applied to the 
Exhibitions of this Society. In no unfriendly spirit 
do we say this. The Society has now entered upon 
the field of competition with other recognised Ex- 
hibitions, and it is better it should fully appreciate 
its position in relation to them than that it should 
be treated with the conventional tenderness, gene- 
rally accorded to ladies and to amateurs. 

The Exhibition contains specimens in oils and 
water-colours; the water-colour drawings, upon 
the whole, being the best. One of the most 
meritorious oil-pictures is by Miss Kate Swift, 
“ Saying Grace” (158). There is character in the 
face of the old woman, and a natural manner in 
the action of both woman and child. The mother 
and sisters of this lady are both exhibitors—the 
contributions of Mrs. Swift being portraits of no 
very high class. Mrs. Backhouse has sent four. 
cleverly stippled figures, of which (98) “I’m 
Coming with the Dinner” is the most freshly- 
coloured in the room. Miss Bouvier repeats the 
subjects, and with them the faults with which we 
have long been familiar in her father’s works. 
Mrs. Pau! Naftel, who is really a clever young 
artist, and is well directed by her clever husband, 
has scarcely done herself justice in the “ Study on 
the West Coast of Guernsey” (14). The figure 
of the girl is not well-drawn ; the sky and back- 
ground are the most creditable parts of the pic- 
ture. Miss Margaret Gillies contributes but one 
picture, whieh tells to advantage in its present 
company. 

We naturally look for, and certainly find, some- 
thing better among the landscapes. Miss Ray- 
ner’s street-scenes are clever and dashing; but 
she unfortunately sees through her father’s 
spectacles, and dares not trust her own vision. 
Thus, we at oi.ce know, without turning to the 
catalogue, that her drawings must be the work of 
a pupil of Mr. Rayner’s; still they are among 
the best in the Exhibition. We would draw 
attention particularly to “The House of John 
Knox, Edinburgh” (8), and to “ Bridge Street, 
Chester” (51). Miss Isabella Jones contributes 
two clever sketches, though somewhat unpléa- 
santly reminding us of similar sketches by Cal- 
low ; the best of which is the ‘“ Kornmarkt, 
Lucerne” (35). Miss Gastineau, who inherits a 
well-known name, gives proof also of some in- 
herited ability in her drawing of “ Loch Levey, 

lshire” (33). Miss C. F. Williams has 
a charming little “Landscape near Burnh 
Bucks” (157), Mrs. Oliver is an established 
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artist, and her pictures all show a practised hand. 
She is a large contributor, having eight works in 
the room; “ W: ve on the Thames” (82) we 
prefer, but she has subjects in Wales, in Germany, 
and in Belgium. The most careful and natural 
landseape-study in the room is hung on one of 
the screens—the work of Mrs. J. W. Brown— 
“The Strath-Braar Hills, Perthshire” (245). 
This little study is free from conventionality, and 
truly painted, with careful thought and study; 
but perhaps the meed of praise for the best land- 
scape, 4s a picture and work of art would be given 
to Mrs. Folingsby, for her composition “ Die 
Hohe Campe, Bavaria’’ (162). We recognise in 
this Exhibition the works of several well-known 
amateurs ; especially those of Miss Blake and 
Mrs. Roberton Blaine. 

Among the still-life pictures we find some of 
the most graceful, agreeable studies in the 
Gallery. We all know the delightfulness of Miss 
Lane’s drawings of flowers. As far as they go, 
they are unsurpassed by anything else of their 
kind. Miss M. L. Oakley’s drawing, “Freshly 
Gathered” (71), deserves great praise. There 
are other good studies of birds, fish, &c., in the 
Exhibition. 

In taking leave of the Gallery, we do so in the 
hope that some names, now unrepresented on its 
walls, may be found eventually in its ranks. At 
present, the Society does not fairly represent the 
female artists of England. There is better work 
done by women than any to be found here; and 
the accession of these ladies will do more to 
strengthen the hands of their sisters than any 
favourable criticism whatever. 








ART-TEACHING ON THE CONTINENT. 
To the Editor of THe READER. 


Srr,—I am delighted to see that some observa- 
tions of mine, on the subject of Art-teaching in 
England, have called forth a letter from the clever 
author of a really original book. I am also ve 
happy to think that Mr. Hamerton agrees wit 
me that Art-teaching in England is at present very 
deficient, and that the practical experience and 
influence of our leading painters, if brought to 
bear upon its acknowledged deficiency, would 
probably improve our English art, and elevate 
incalculably the whole tone of the profession. 

My object in the article in question was chiefly 
to call attention to the undisputed fact that a 
lower art-education prevails amongst us than that 
which is in force on the continent. I have no desire 
to see an importation of the French Atelier system, 
which, as it existed in Paris some fifteen years since, 
I am pleased to believe could never take root in 
London. The Afelierof Paul Delaroche wasas much 
infested by howling fools and idlers as thé one in 
which Mr. Hamerton attempted to study. Their 
outbreaks, though they only occurred when the 
model was resting, were frequently disgraceful 
to the actors, as well as most trying to the 

atience of the well-conducted; but I am 

und to say that, if absolute silence did not 
reign when the school was at work, no student 
was ever molested or interrupted in his work. 
The master visited the Atelier twice or three 
times a week, and remained from six o'clock 
till eight. He sat down in the seat of every 
pupil without exception. From those of many 
he would rise in a moment with an expression 
of extreme dissatisfaction, or the words, “Vous 
n’avez pas travaillé,” and pass on to those 
who were really at work. Wherever he detected 
a spark of genius or earnest effort in a student, 
his manner changed, a real sympathy animated 
him, and he would encourage him to persevere, 
and carefully direct the course of his study. He 
would tolerate no slightness, no sketchiness, no 
prettiness, that was intended to improve upon 
the model. He desired the student accurately 
to keep to the fact, however ugly in his eyes 
it might be. Until he could draw well from the 
antique, he was not allowed to draw from the 
life 3 and when, the master thought him fit 
for it, he was directed to draw from the living 
model with the same severity, and the same close 
attention to fact, as in his previous study from 
the antique. On certain days the more advanced 
—_ submitted to the master painted studies 
and compositions of figures; and on one day in 
every week his private Atelier was open to every 
student who chose to go to him and consult him 
upon any points connected with his practice, or 


to take his advice upon any work he might have | 


in hand. These were enormous advantages. To 
set me them there -were serious drawbacks. 
The chief of these were the general bad behaviour 
and scandalous outbreaks of a large number of idle 
and purposeless young men. It was after one of 








_ ethereal of the arts, is more than doubtful. 





these outbreaks that Delaroche refused to enter the 
Atelier until full satisfaction had been given for 
the outrage to which certain new-comers had been 
subjected; and it was only when the students 
rage a to his private house in a body to apo- 
ogise and express regret for what had occurred 
that he consented to return and direct them as 
before. The chief want in the school was an 
authorized person to keep order during the hours 
of study; there was no one to rule the black 
sheep. Ifthe Afelier of Paul Delaroche was pro- 
fitable to him, his scrupulous performance of his 


duties was still more honourable tohim. He took | 


an interest in the art of his country, and in the 
right teaching of those who were to maintain its 
reputation. Without declaring that the profits 
of his Atelier were indifferent to him, I do not 
believe he started it as a money-speculation. He 
was utterly above that. Nor, indeed, by an 

great French painter, can the Atelier be looked to 
as a source of large profit. The smallness of the 
fees precludes the thought of adequate remunera- 
tion, except in such cases as that mentioned by 
Mr. Hamerton, when a “ celebrated painter left his 
pupils to themselves without once going near them 
for six consecutive months.” But he may have a 
more honourable and worthy object of ambition— 
viz., in Mr. Hamerton’s words, “to become the 
source of a powerful personal influence, radiating 


over the whole profession, and incalculably elevating | 


its tone.” 

I wish, however, your readers to observe, that at 
least some French painters do take a personal 
interest in the teaching of the French echott. I 
do not wish, and should be the last to recommend 
that our leading painters should. open Afeliers as 
money-speculations ; neither do I think it possible 
that any great and thoughtful painters, “should,” 
‘as Mr. Hamerton proposes, “ do all their work in 
the centre of vast studios, surrounded by numbers 
of pupils, answering all their questions, encourag- 
ing rational conversation about the art and all 
that relates to it, but sternly repressing schoolboy 
noise and chaffing.” The French system may 
have grave faults; but it has not the fault of Mr. 
Hamerton’s proposal, which would be declared 
utterly impracticable by every painter in the 
country whose position indicates him as a teacher 
and guide. 

Mr. Hamerton admits the pre-eminence of the 
French painter in the technical qualities of the 
art, and instances his superiority in “ handling,” 
which, he says, “is less owing to his Afelier 
system than to a general love of masterly style 
for its own sake.” But where does he learn to 
draw, to compose, and to colour ? 

‘A general love of masterly style” would never 
lead him to proficiency in these acquirements, did 
not his Atelicr system come to his aid. The 
prnemnce of a masterly style is characteristic of 

rench art, as its absence is also characteristic 
of our own. The cause of this distinction is the 
subject for inquiry; I shall be too happy if 
the important subject now broached in your 
columns should be thoroughly discussed. French 
teaching has given to us a Cross and an Armitage. 
Ford Madox Browne was educated in Belgium, 
Cave Thomas in Munich. Have we ever found 
Frenchmen, Belgians, or Germans, learning their 
art amongst us? We go to them, they do not 
come tous. Why? In the hope that this in- 
quiry may lead to a fuller consideration of the 
whole subject by those who, like Mr. Hamerton, 
are able to speak with authority, 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE IN QUESTION. 








MUSIC, 


HISTORICAL CONCERTS. 
‘we History of Art, in many of its branches, 


and in none more than in music, has yet to be 
written. The only histories, so called, of music 
known to ordinary readers, are, even for the periods 
which they comprise (and most are now out of 
date), miserably incomplete. Whether the world 
will ever be lucky enough to find a writer having 
the endowments requisite for the great task of 
chronicling the rise and progress of the most 
Such 
a task would demand a combination of quali- 
ties, which it is almost vain to hope for. He 
who would write the history of music should 
have, besides the common, or rather uncommon, 
qualifications of an geen historian, keen poetical 
sensibilities and thorough technical know . 
He should be at once a musician and, in the 
larger sense of the word, a poet. Also, he 
should haye unbounded industry. Such a one 
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may appear; but a combination of the merits 
of 4 Ruskin, a Sterndale Bennett and a Jahn, 
is not a thing to be reckoned on. It is some 
consolation, however, to remember that the 
best of writing can never be much more than a 
commentary on what musicians have done. The 
art must be its own interpreter; and the best- way 
to make history of it will be to produce, in an 
orderly manner, such works as announce the 
eal stages through which it has . What 
mer, | and sculpture have done is best recorded, 
not in Looks, but in historical galleries. What 
a systematic arrangement of pictures is to the 
student of art, a historical concert is to the lover 
of beautiful music. Some useful attempts in this 
direction have been made recently. The “ Mozart” 
and “ Beethoven Nights” at our London Popular 
Concerts (begun by Jullien), and the courses 
of Beethoven given at Manchester by Mr. Hallé 
have been of the nature of historical readings. A 
more systematic and thorough adoption of the 
same idea is seen in Mr. Ernst Pauer’s Historical 


_ Pianoforte Performances. All lovers of good music, 


and all who honour an intelligent and serious 
devotion to art, should take note of these most 
interesting series of concerts. Mr. Pauer is trying 
to set forth the history of pianoforte music and of 
the pianoforte by devoting successive afternoons to 


_ selections from the works of the various schools. 


The blending of “instruction with entertain- 
ment” usually results in the instruction be- 
coming a vanity and the entertainment a bore. 
This enterprise is an exception to the rule. The 
only fault it has is that Mr. Pauer attempts 
rather too much in the time. The only defect of 
his last Monday’s programme (which is here 
given, as furnishing the best account of what the 
readings are like) was its length. It was thus 
arranged :— 


Periop THE First, 1620—1720. 
Toccata ; geri tig Frohberger. 
Sonata (No 3) in F major Wagenseil. 
Periop tue Seconp, 1720—1790. 


Variations ‘ ; . Haydn. 

Sonatain F major . : eee Mozart. 
Preriop tHe Turrp, 1790 1825. 

Grand Sonata in E flat (Op. 7) Beethoven. 

Fantasia (Op. 18) . : Hummel. ~ 


Andantino Quasi Allegretto 2 
Allegro Molto Vivace ©” $ (Op.48) . Ries, 
Andante (Con moto ma serioso), (Op. 57) Czerny. 


Preriop tux Fourtrn, 1825 ro tus Present Time, 


Impromptu (No. 3, Op. 142) j . . Schubert. 
Two Characteristic Studies (Op. 70, Op. 95) Moscheles. 
“ Ave Maria” de Schubert 


“ Rhapsodie Hongroise ” (No, 8) Lisst. 
Romance (No. 2, Op. 41) } Thalbe 
Les Capricieuses (Op, 64), Valses de Concert "9: 


This was a good opening to the course, but there 
was matter in the list for two concerts. To dwell 
on its features in detail would take more space 
than is here to spare. The specialities of each 
composer are touched upon with excellent judg- 
ment in the little book of notes and biographies 
which Mr. Pauer prepares for each performance, 
His writing in these excellent shillings worths, 
is intelligent and suggestive, and, like his playing, 
carries with it proof of much earnest study. The 
task of setting before his hearers a conspectus, 
however summary, of a field of work so vast as 
that of pianoforte composition, is one which could 
be attempted only after much research and think- 
ing. These Mr. Pauer has clearly given toit. His 
playing is of the sort best fitted for the rendering 
of a large range of compositions in various styles. 
It is free from any of the obtrusive idiosyneracies 
which mar the performances of some other really 
great players. It is clear, decided, and rhythmical ; 
and has about it a certain ease and b th, which 
show that the mind of the player is dwelling not 
on particular bars and notes, but on the composi- 
tion taken asa whole. To students, such a style 
is the best possible example, as the opportunity 
of making acquaintance with a wide range of music 
is in the highest degree instructive. It is in such 
ways that one learns how to trace the golden 
thread of beauty running through the many-pat- 
terned mannerisms of different styles, peoples, and 
periods, and to recognise a true inspiration when 
it comes in low but genuine accents from men not 
of the highest rank in the hierarchy of genius. 
Such lessons expand infinitely the range of our 
enjoyments ; and it is on this account that Mr, 
Pauer’s well-considered plan deserves a welcome 
and our thanks. Perhaps his example may be fol- 
lowed in reference to other sorts of music. They 
have Historical Symphony Concerts in Germany ; 
why might not one of our great societies try an 

iment of the sort ? Good music always 
pleasant, a little method in the manner of its pre- 
sentation could not make it otherwise. 
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THE OPERAS. 


TT presentation of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti to an 
English audience, in some little stage concerts 
arranged for this purpose by Mr. Gye, has been the 
chief incident to be noted in connexion with Covent 
Garden this week. The yo lady’s advent has 
been duly heralded ; though, in accordance with 
Mr. Gye’s judicious custom, not by the manage- 
ment. As she has been laimed a phenomenon, 
and in truth is one, it is as well to say what are 
the points which make her singing remarkable. 
She has a soprano voice of extraordinarily high 
pitch, very pure and fresh, and well-trained. It is 
not, apparently, of any compass (she uses no 
low notes), and ce y has no peculiar beauty 
of tone. Dividing women’s voices, as to quality, 
into two classes, the keen, brilliant, and penetrat- 
ing (of which the younger sister’s is the most 
obvious type), and the sweet, full, and liquid (the 
elass represented by Mdme. Goldschmicat, Clara 
Novello, and Louisa Pyne), we must place her 
among the former. Her tones are not liquid and 
soft. They may rather be called piercing. Her 
vocalization is easy, brilliant, andcorrect. This, with 
a compass reaching upwards to G “in alt,” of 
course enables her to astonish her audience, But it 
cannot be said that there is any special charm in her 
singing. It is merely a case of transposition. 
Her performance is equivalent to that of a well- 
trained light soprano, shifted say six notes up the 
gamut. She finishes off a song (Oh, luce di 
quest’anima,”’ for example) with a dashing shake 
on D flat as easily as an ordinary singer would do 
the same on F or G, and tosses out of her throat 
the quick staccato in the bravura of the 
“ Queen of Night” (Zauberfléte) as freely as if the 
high F were one of her most accustomed notes. In 
America she has played such parts as Lucia, Amina, 
and Marta; but it is understood that here she will 
only in concerts, a slight lameness being 
an obstacle to her success as an actress. Her 
manner of singing is as different as possible from 
her sister's. Instead of the inexhaustible vivacity 
of the latter, she shows a degree of calm impertur- 
bability which is almost amusing. In a song of 
the most exuberant gaiety, like that quoted » da 
Linda,” or the most rattling piece of comedy, 
such as the duet with the quack-doctor in 
“L’Elisir,” she is as impassive as a musical-box. 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti is, in short, a phenomenon 
—a Blondin, or Blondinetta, of song—and will 
no doubt, as such, draw, and astonish, immense 
audiences. -More, as yet, does not appear. 

At the concert which introduced this voung 
lady Herr Formes also made his bow, after an 
absence of some time. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that his song was “Qui sdegno.” Malle. 
Fricci, who played Valentine last year, has a 

as Norma. The English public of this 
eration, wedded as it is to tradition, will 
probably never cordially welcome any Norma 
after Grisi. Malle. Fricci was recalled after every 
act, but did not seem really to move her audience. 
Her acting is spirited ; but her vocalization has too 
many of the modern faults to stand the inevitable 
comparison with that of her t predecessor. 
M. Naudin was a better Podlio than is often seen. 
The nasal quality of his voice, however, and his 
anti-Italian method of ucing it, forbid his 
rising to oe more t & mediocre position 
on our . Signor Caffieri, the new tenor, ap- 
—- ursday night as 4rnold in “ William 
ell,” with Maile. uas Mathilde. Our account 
of this must be deferred. 

At Her Magsesty’s THearre the operas have 
been “Il Trovatore,” “I Puritani,” “ Lucia,” and 
“Tucrezia.” A Ballet in four tableaux, has also been 
produced, called “ La Farfaletta.” As there are, 
or are supposed to be, still some people who care 
about ballets, it is proper to state that the star 
dancer, Mdlle. Ferraris, is one of the. skil- 
fullest of her profession, and that the piece is not 
less gorgeous nor less silly than such productions 
are represented to have been in the so called y 
days of other Ha ket dynasties. dlle. 
Titiens’ Lucia and Signor Guiglini’s Edgardo are 
impersonations which it would be hard to praise 
too highly. Allowing for some want of vocal 
finish on the one side, and of dramatic freedom 
on the other, the performance of both is through- 
out magnificent. They sing the scene of the 
“ lovers’ vows” at the close of the first act (to 
quote only one example) with a spirit and an 
entrain which are quite irresistible. 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY.—A NEW 
SYMPHONY. 
IS Society is doing a wise thing in occa- 
sionally bringing out new works by contem- 
porary musicians. Mynheer Silas’ symphony, 
which was pronounced good at the trial some 
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weeks ago, stood well the test of a full concert per- 
formance on Wednesday evening. It is a right 


worthy and excellent piece of music, showing 
a degree of power which the chamber composi- 
tions of its author scarcely betokened the existence 
of. It has considerable individuality: it is no 
mere result of impressions of other works, no 
echo of Mendelssohn or Spohr. It opens with 
a melodious allegro, built on clear and tuneful 
themes, the second subject being singularly 
winning. This is followed by a men | 
andante, which is both beautiful as a whole, an 
includes several effective points. One of these 
is a little hymn-like strain, recurring more than 
once, allotted to the wood-wind instruments, 
and vigorously replied to by the full band. The 
scherzo is enlivened by a charming little horn 
trio—a very happy bit of fancy. There is a phrase 
in the finale which sounds a little common, 
and the treatment of which involves some rather 
unpleasantly violent contrasts. With this excep- 
tion, the style of the whole work is remarkably 
chastened. Mynheer Silas must either have a 
strong native gift of melody (that most precious 
of all endowments), or he has the happy art of 
finding sweet tunes by selection and correction, as 
well as that of weaving them into a whole, the cha- 
racteristics of which are balance and unity of struc- 
ture. The audienceof Wednesday night will expect 
more from apen such as this. They expressed their 
pleasure by repeated applause and a thoroughly 
spontaneous “call” for the composer. It need 
scarcely be added that the performance was as 
fine as that of a new and large work could be ex- 
pected to be after (probably) very little rehears- 
ing. There is too much racket and bustle in the 
musical world of London to allow of a sufficiency 
of quiet preparation. The concert included a 
pleasant Vio in Concerto of M. Molique, played 
with great firmness and finish by Mr. Carrodus— 
the rondo-finale of this is a delightfully gay bit of 
writing. Also the too seldom heard “ Melusine ” of 
Mendelssohn was finely played by the orchestra. 
These things, with songs by Mesdames Dolby and 
Sherrington, made up as satisfactory a concert as 
the Society has ever given. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Music In Paris.—A curiosity, in the shape of 
what may be called a pianoforte sestett, is to 
be played at a classical concert next week in the 
the Salle Herz. <A fantasia, composed by 
Chopin, Czerny, Henri Herz, Lizst, Pixis, and 
Thalberg, will be performed on six pianos by 
Herz, Ravina, and four other players. It is 
called the “‘ Hexameron,” and elaies variations 
in six different styles.—A performance at the 
Opera for the benefit of Rameau’s grand- 
children has produced £440.—The Popular 
Concerts at the Cirque Napoléon wound up for 
the season on Sunday last with a performance 
which included Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
and divers choruses of Handel, taken from 
“Solomon,” “Joshua,” and the ‘“ Messiah.” 
Madame Viardot sang an air from “ Alcina,” and 
took a part in the symphony. 

Beruioz’s “ Beatrice and ‘Benedict” (query, 
“Much Ado About Nothing ?”) has been played 
with success at Weimar. 

BEETHOVEN'S finest Pianoforte Concerto, as it 
is generally considered, that in G major, No. 4, is 
to be played at the Crystal Palace Concert to-day. 
Notwithstanding its fame (Mendelssohn used to 
say it was the greatest of the five), this piece is so 
cote played in public that its apppearance in a 
programme is worth noting. 

Tue last accounts of Adelina Patti report her 
as rescuing from failure a miserable perform- 
ance of “Don Juan” at the Carl-Theater in 
Vienna by the vivacity of her Zerlina. She was 
expected to gratify her devotees in Paris by one 
more ormance in passing through Paris on 
her way to Covent Garden. 

A case of peculiar distress will be made the 
occasion of a benefit concert on Monday evening 
next at the Hanover Square Rooms. Mr. John 
Watson, a pho pher, late of Regent Street, 
has lately become totally blind from over exertion 
in his profession, and his friends are taking this 
means, among others, of raising a fund for his 
assistance under this grievous affliction. 


B. B. L. 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL 25th to MAY 2nd. 
MONDAY.—Mr. Pauer’s Second Historical Pianoforte Concert, 
Willis’s 8, 3 p.m. 
Popular Concert (Vieuxtemps, Mdme. Goddard, Sims Reeves), 
St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m, ° 
Mr. Po Watson's Benefit Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 


416 











—— 
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TUESDAY.—Musical Union’s Second Matinee, St. James’s Hall, 
3.30 p m. 


WEDNESDAY. — Mr. Leslie’s Choir (Mendelssohn’s Second 
Psalm, Wesley’s “In Exitu Israel”), Hanover Square 


Rooms, 8.30 p.m, 
Second New Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
“ Creation,” by the National Choral Society, Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY.—Mr. Deacon’s Seance of Classical Music, 16, 
Grosvenor Street, 3 p.m. 


FRIDAY.—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Athalie,” Festival Performance at 
the Crystal Palace, 3 p.m. 
Mdme. Goldschmidt’s Concert for the Hospital for Incurables 
(Handel's “ L’ Allegro,” &c.), St. James’s Hail, 8 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN. —To-night, “ Rigoletto;”’ Monday, 
“William Tell;”’ Tuesday, “ Rigoletto.” 


HER MAJESTY’S.—To-night, “ Lucia;’’ Tuesday, “ Lu- 
erezia.” 








THE DRAMA. 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


big public still exhibits disinclination to fill the 
benches of the London theatres,and managers 
are beginning to be hopeless of recovering their lost 
way. Easter is generally a most hazardous season 
of the theatrical year, success, or the reverse, de- 
pending greatly on the state of the weather—a 
very fine Easter being the manager’s béte noire. 
This year, other causes besides fine weather have 
been at work to disappoint his hopes-—the slug- 
gishness of trade, and something perhaps of public 
exhaustion, consequent on the recent. excitements 
about the royal marriage. At one or two theatres a 
change of bill indicates the manager’s anxiety to 
turn the tide of patronage. Mr. Boucicault, once 
more, falls back upon his “Colleen Bawn,” his 
best and most successful piece. Mr. Horace 
Wigan’s clever French farce of “ Taming the 
Truant,” at the Olympic, is to give place to a new 
comic drama by Mr. Tom Taylor; and at the 
Strand Theatre, also, novelties are, we believe, in 
hand. At the minor theatres change has been 
incessant. New dramas have disappeared from 
the bills almost before the paste employed in 
placarding them was dry—the most notable dis- 
appearance being that of “ Jessie Ashton, or 
London by Day and Night,” from the affiches 
of the Surrey, after a run of six nights. Perhaps 
the most striking success that has been achieved 
this Easter is that of a spectral drama at the 
Britannia Theatre. In this piece Professor Pep- 
per’s recent discovery in optics is brought into 
use upon the stage with truly terrific effect. 
Ghost-dramas have always been in favour with 
one class of theatre-goers, and it is no wonder 
that they crowd to the Britannia on the promise 
of being shown a “real” spectre. Perfect faith 
is kept, and the result is, that the breathless 
audience finds Professor Pepper's ‘ Ghost” almost 
too real—they see the villain of the piece pass his 
sword through and through the body of the 
spectre, and feel their hair rise as they observe 
the shadow’s lips move, and hear its ghastly 
laugh ; and honest terror robs their applause of 
not a little of its hearty ring. They know that 
they are looking upon an optical illusion; but it 
is so fearfully like reality that, for a while, 
reason is over-mastered. They have in “The 
Widow and Orphans, or Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” a “sensation” drama before which all 
other pieces of its class must pale their “ in- 
effectual fires.” It is reported that M. Fechter 
has bought the patent right to use Professor 
Pepper’s invention; and, if that report is true, we 
may expect to see spectral drama made fashionable 
next winter. Perhaps the first great results at- 
tained will be the production of entirely new 
ghosts of Banquo and of “Hamlet the Dane,” 
as unsubstantial as the spectres that stalked 
or rose in the mind’s eye of the marvellous 
dramatist. 

We are reminded by the mention of Shakspeare 
that, early in May, Mr.and Mrs. Charles Kean are 
to appear at the Princess’s in a round of Shake- 
spearian characters—their engagement extending 
over a period of eleven nights, after which they 
are to visit Australia. “Hamlet” is to be the 
first piece in which they are to appear. 

The engagement of Miss Louisa Angel at the 
Haymarket has proved satisfactory to the public. 
Her performance of Beatrice, though far from 
brilliant, was such as to warrant a hope that an 
actress of real power had been introduced to the 
London stage. As Miss Hardcastle, in “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” she heightened the good im- 
pression made by her first appearance, and it has 
since been confirmed by her acting of the part of 
Mrs. Mildmay, in “Still Waters Run Deep.” 
The success of Goldsmith’s comedy, indeed, con- 
sequent upon the good acting it received last week, 
might have served for a continued attraction at 
the Haymarket. It is many years since we saw 
this charming work more capitally rendered, The 
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umpkin of Mr. Buckstone has long been 
en di ad has lost nothing of the life and hu- 
mour of five-and-twenty years ago. It is a master- 
piece of acting, never equalled by himself in any 
other part. Mr.and Mrs. Wigan, however, 


having been announced to appear on Monday | 


evening, Goldsmith had to give place to Mr. Tom 
Taylor. The great favour with which the public 
have for years received “ Still Waters Run Deep ” 
is attributable in great part to the exquisite): 
natural and refined acting of Mr. Alfred Wigan as 
the undemonstrative John Mildmay, and of Mrs. 
Wigan as Mrs. Sternhold. As a picture of Eng- 
lish life and manners, this highly attractive drama 
is very far from true; it is, however, capitally 
written; at every turn the plot increases in in- 
terest, and the audience are not permitted to lapse 
for a moment into leisurely criticism. We are 
glad to hear that Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan 
are likely to remain at the Haymarket for 
a considerable time; indeed, we have heard it 
reported that there is a possibility of their becom- 
ing lessees of the theatre, vice Mr. Buckstone, 
retiring upon a fortune made for the most part 
out of “Our American Cousin.” At all events, 
we 
new comedy, by Lady Dufferin — the piece 
that was announced at the St. 
two years ago, when the theatre was for a 
short season under the management of Mr. Alfred 
Wigan. In addition to this, we are to have a new 
comedy by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, whose 
highly successful little piece, ‘A Merry Widow,” 
was set aside, in the midst of its career, to make 
room for “Lady Audley’s Secret’? at the St. 
James’s. Pending the production of these novel- 
ties, we may report that the Panorama of the 
Prince of Wales’s Tour in the East increases in 
attraction, and well deserves the applause bestowed 
upon it. The thirteen pictures of which it is com- 
posed exhibit some of the most striking scenes in 
Turkey and the Holy Land; and all have been 
painted with consummate skill. Many of the 
effects produced are surprisingly beautiful and 
true to nature. The view of Jerusalem is highly 
impressive—the parched landscape surrounding 
the city wonderfully conveying a sense of grandeur 
and mystery. This view is followed by, and con- 
trasted with, a view of the Ford of the Jordan, full 
of admirably painted light, the water exquisitely 
limpid,and transparent. The Dead Sea, with 
its skeleton-strewn shore, is presented 
terrible vividness under the ghostly light of 
pale moonbeams, bathing the distant and 
unseen Wilderness of Judea. It is a relief to 
get to the bright picture of Nazareth, which 
immediately follows it, and to the succeeding 


picture of the Sea of Galilee, the aerial perspec- | 


tive of which is truly admirable. In the picture 
of the interior of a gentleman’s house at Damascus 
the artists have most successfully rendered a diffi- 
cult compound effect of red lamp-light and moon- 
light. Beyrout and Constantinople are both set 
before us with masterly power of painting, the 
latter picture especially. The whole series con- 
cludes with a view of St. George’s Chapel during 
the ceremony of the royal marriage. The exhi- 
bition of the pictures is accompanied by the 
effective performance of selections from David's 
“Desert” and other music of an appropriate 
character. 

Certain changes of management are spoken of 
as likely to occur shortly in some of our leading 
theatres. Mr. George Vining, recently announced 
as the partner of Mr. Lindus, is said to be about 
to take the sole responsibility of managing the 
Princess’s ; and Captain Horton Rhys is reported 
to have made arrangements for opening the 
Olympic at Whitsuntide, for a short season, 


during the absence of Mr. Robson in the country. | 


By the death of Mr. James Rogers burlesque 
drama has sustained a great loss. His concep- 


tions of the female characters which he sustained | 


in the burlesques of “The Lady of Lyons,” “The 
Miller and his Men,” “ Aladdin, or the Wonder- 
ful Scamp,” “ Miss Eiley O’Connor,” and “ Ivan- 
hoe,” were strikingly distinct and original. His 
“make up” for these parts wastruly artistic ; inthe 
case of the Widow Melnotte it was little short of 
perfection. He ore on a large amount of shrewd 

life to bear upon all his 
burlesque impersonations. In the more legiti- 
mate walks of the drama, we remember many 


years ago to have been struck by his acting of 4 | 


semi-tragic part in an English version of George 
Sand’s “ Claudie,” which was played at the Strand 
Theatre. More recently he achieved a great 
success as Joe Spurrit in the pretty touching 
drama of the “Old Post Boy ;” and in a farce 
entitled “Off and On” he showed admirable 
comic power. 
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are promised during the engagement a | 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND TO BE ITAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. 11s, 6d., 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


oR, 


THE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE, 


BY 


EUGENE SUE. 


***The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and 
spirit, original and new in a wonderful degree, and 
marked by a power of delineating the past which is the 
property of genius alone. It is a book in every way 
worth reading. It brings before us the scenes through 
the medium of which the historian pictures to himself 
his history. It fills the annals of ancient “times with 
people such as we might fancy to have lived. It crowds 
into a small space the interest of all that the historian 
chooses to look on as most peculiar and eventful in the 
ages of which he writes. It evolves an ingenious but 
fanciful hypothesis, conveyed through a series of brilliant 
stirring sketches, and this exactly what many French- 
As a composition, 
too, it is full of merit. No writer could set himself a 
much more difficult task than that of having to awaken 
interest by a series of small plots, forming parts of a 
general scheme definite enough to give coherence. The 


with | task, however, has been successfully accomplished in 


‘The Rival Races,’ ’’—Saturday Review, 
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One Volume, 12mo., cloth boards, Price 6s,, Post Free, 


Primeval Symbols; or, The 


ANALOGY OF CREATION AND NEW CREATION. 
By WitiiaM Ferrerston H., r-at-Law, Formerly 
Scholar, Gold Medallist, Mathematical and Ethical 
Moderator, Hebrew Prizeman of Trinity College, Dublin, 


etc., ete. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The analogies, founded upon the view he takes of a consistent 
ener, and spiritnal growth, are singularly able and interest- 
ng.”’—Court Journal, 


“We must allow the writer to be a most original thinker. 
The work is one that may be studied with enjoyment and 
advantage.”’—Literary Gazette. 

“The book is very cleverly written. We shall be glad to meet 
with the author n. e have derived both ure and 
profit from his analogy.”’—Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal, 


Dublin: Hopers, Svirn, & Co., 104, Grafton Street, 
Booksellers to the University, 
London: Simpxry, Marsmats, & Co, 





Second Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo., price 15s., of 
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Publications of the Anthropological Society of 
London. 
Preparing for the Press— 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN OF 


ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER. 
By Dr. THEODOR WAITZ, 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Marburg. 
WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS BY THE AUTHOR, 





Triinxer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY—SECOND DIVISION, 
No. I, cf the 


Principles of Biology, 

by Herrerert Spencer, is now issued to the Subscribers. 

New Subscribers, instead of ordering the work through 

the Trade, should send their Addresses to the Publishers, 

Wititiims and Noragatr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 
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A Practical Grammar of the 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the use of early Students. By 
THEODOR BENFEY, Professor Pull. Ord. of nskrit in the 


University of Goettingen, etc., etc, 8vo. pp. XVILI and 228, cloth. 
7 [Now Ready. 


Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 











Now Ready, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 4to., Price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


Catalogue of Mritish and Foreign Postage Stamps ; 
CONTAINING 


EVERY INFORMATION TO GUIDE 


THE COLLECTOR; 


WITH 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF ALL THE STAMPS OF EVERY COUNTRY. 
The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be had separately. 





LONDON: B. BLAKE, 


421, STRAND, W.C. 





The Plain of Troy Described: 


the later Representations of the Principal Indian Deities. 


Just Published, in One Vol., 8vo., price 7s, 6<., 


and the Identity of THE ILIUM of HOMER with the 
New Ilium of Strabo Proved, by Comparing the Poet’s 
Narrative with the Present Topography. By CHaries 
Mactaren, F.R.S.E. 


Apam and Craries Brack, Edinburgh ; 
Loneman & Co., London. 


The first edition of this Work was published in 1822. 
It is now Re-Published with numerous Corrections, 
Additions, and Improvements, chiefly the fruit of a | 
Personal Visit to the Plain in 1847; and illustrated with 
a copy of the Admiralty Map of the Plain, Topographic 
Sketches, and Woodcuts. | 





In a few days, 8vo., pages 452, cloth, 


Original Sanskrit Texts: or, 


the ORIGIN and HISTORY of the PEOPLE OF INDIA, 
their Religion and Institutions. Collections Translated 
into English, and Illustrated by Remarks, by J. Murr, 
D.C.L., LL.D., late of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Civil Service. 

PART FOURTH. COMPARISON of the Vedic with 


——_ 


Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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Part 240.—Published May L. 


The Family Herald; 


A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
AND AMUSEMENT. 


CONTENTS: 

THE SHAFTOS; OR, A MOTHER'S SECRET. Chaps. 
XXIX—XLII. 

A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 

THE FORCE OF LOVE; OR, THE INDIAN’S REVENGE. 

VALERIE BRANDON. 

MY JOURNAL—A LESSON FOR COQUETTES. 

THE ENGINE DRIVER. 

THE TWO MENDICANTS OF VALENCIA. 

THE YOUNG COUPLE. 

HOW MARK WADE WAS CROSSED IN LOVE. 

A ROMANCE OF A BATHING-MACHINE. | 

ESSAYS upon The Antiquity of Man—The Dwellings of 
the Poor—Trifies; theirCost and Importance—Character 
in Men and in Women, 

POETRY — FAMILY MATTERS—RECIPES—SCIENTIFIC 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION—STATISTICS—RAN- 
DOM READINGS—&c. 

Published Weekly and Monthly, by BENJAMIN BLAKR, 421° 
Strand; and Sold by all Beoksellers and Newsvenders, Price 
Sixpence, 
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The Quarterly 


No. CCXXVL, is now published. 
CONTENTS: 
I, INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF INDIA, 
Il. THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE—FORT SUMTER TO 
FREDERICKSBURG. 

Ill, HISTORY OF CYCLOPADIAS. 

IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING. 

V. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON: 
VI. POLAND. 
VII. SENSATION NOVELS. 

VILL KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA. 


Joux~ Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Maemillan’s Magazine, 


No. XLIIL, for MAY, 1868, will be published on TUESDAY 
next, April 38th, 
CONTENTS. 


I, VINCENZO; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By JoHN RUFFINT, 
Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” * Doctor Antonio,”’ ete, 


CHAPTER XXXII.—The “Great Abomination.” 
mm XXXIIL—Sundry Conjugal Dialogues. 


Il. PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF THE ~ GENE- 
RATION. By a Man on the Shady side of Fifty. 


Il. Bigsogr AND ITS SCIENTIFIC PRETENSIONS. 
By WILLIAM T. THORNTON. 


IV. THE FAIRY PRINCE WHO ARRIVED TOO LATE. By 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


V. RARIORA OF OLD POETRY. By WILLIAm BARNES, 
Author of “‘ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” 


VI. POPULAR TALES OF DENMARK. By 
HAMILTON, 


VII. THE PEAL OF BELLS. 
VIII. NEAPOLITAN PRISONS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


IX. BABEL: A Philological Exposition. By a Member of the 
Philol Society. 


X. AMONGST THE MEDIUMS. By Epwarp Dicky. 
XI. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH, 
XIL, EXODUS OF MUSSULMANS FROM SERVIA. 


Macmitiay & Co., London and Cambridge. 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


No. 41 (for MAY), will be petmiahes on Tuesday, the 28th instant, 
price ONE SHILLING, with Four Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


ROMOLA. (With Two Illustrations.) 


CHAPTER LII.—A Prophetess. 
is LIII,—On San Miniato. 
is BAAS V.—The prening and the Morning. 
pe LV.—Waiti 
~~ LV1.—The ot er Wife. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY (Mareh 25th, 1363.) 

CHESS. 

HOMESICK. By E. LETNERBROW. 

FROM YEDDO TO LONDON WITH THE JAPANESE AM- 
BASSADORS. 


MALADETTA. By WILLIAM SmItTH. (With an Illustration.) 
A MEDM ATION ; ON SKELETONS, AND SOME OTHER 


THE STRANGE STORY OF THE MARQUISE DE DOU- 
HAULT. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 
THE MENTAL CONDITION OF BABIES. 
THE Se HOUSE AT ALLINGTON., 


CHAPTER XXV.—Adolphus Crosbie spends an Evening 


ANDREW 








(With an Illustra- 


at his Club. 
- XXVI.—Lord de Courcy in the Bosom of his 
amily. 
- are my Honour, I donot understand 
i — 


SMITH, EipgrrR, & Co., 6, Cornhill. 





Part IV. Price Sixpence. 


The Musical Herald. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


CONTENTS: 


PACK CLOUDS, AWAY. Serenade. Words by THOMAs HEry~ 
woop. Music by MOZART. 


THE BEGGAR GIRL. Ballad. 

MINUET. JOHN SEBASTIAN BACR. 

GERMAN DANCE. STEIBELT. 

wag ane LOVE. Round, Composed for this Work by R. P. 


AS FADES THE MORN, Portuguese Air. Arranged for this 


ROUSSEAU’S DREAM. Arranged (for this wenn forthe Flute 
or Violin, and Pianoforte, by G. HOGARTH 


ROUND ON THE DIATONIC sCALE. Written and Composed 
‘or this Work, by T. GooDBAN 


i Sars LADY. Glee for Three Voices, Str H. R. 
AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. Duet. Mozart. 
sa mpceed ongeeenty 


ALL NATURE SMILES ABOUND. Duet. 
for “ The Musical Herald” by G. HoGAR 


HARK, HARRY! Cateh. aecenen. 


THE CHAPEL. Glee. Com for this Work by C. OBER- 
THU. The Words translated from the German of Uhland, 
by Mrs. ELpg DargBy. 


PHILOSOPHICAL EPIGRAM, Catch. JAMES Hopxrns. 
RONDO. WEBER. 

BLEST AS THE IMMORTAL GODS. Round. G. HoGArtna. 
FIE, NAY, PR’YTHEE JOHN. Catch, Purcetn. 

MAROS. sree the Opera of “The Interrupted Sacrifice.” 


wines ane THOU, BEAM OF LIGHT? Glee for F 
Voices. Music by Sir H.R. Bishop. Words from Oss1.y. 


ANDANTE,. For the Pianoforte. Haumanny. 
SWEET ENSLAVER. Round. ATTERBURY. 
I inv? D THER, BEAUTIFUL AND KIND. Round, Baeris- 


pon : Published by B. BLA Herald Offi 
421, Strand; and may be had of all = ers, Music- sellers, 
and News-agents, 





The Children’s 


r ournal,.— 


W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, 


Review, 





“ Good Words are worth much and cost littie.”’—HERBERT. 
Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


Good Words.—KEdited by 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
And Illustrated by MILLAIS, TENNIEL, WALKER and Others, 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY PART. 
1.THE PARABLES READ IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. By THomAs GuTHRIE, D.D.—V. The 
Parable of the Unjust Judge, With an Diustration by 
J. E. MIuuatis, 
2. CONCERNING OLD ENEMIES. By A. K, H. B., Author of 
“The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 
3. THE CURATE OF SUVERDSIO. By the late D. M. More 
(Delta.) With an Illustration by J. D. Watson. 
4. LETTER TO A WIDOW. By ALEXANDER VINET. 
5. HOW JOHN HUSS BECAME A SAINT IN THE ROMISH 
CALENDAR. By the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 
6 


. THE WOOING AND WEDDING OF QUEEN DAGMAR. 
Translated from the old Danish Ballads. By Mary 
How1tT?r. With an Illustration by Joun TENNIEL. 


A VISIT TO THE AGRICULTURAL COLONIES FOR THE 
POOR IN HOLLAND. By a SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 

8 MEDITATIONS ON CREATION, By the DEAN OF CAN- 
TERBURY, 

9% REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By the 
EpIToR. Chap. [X.—Tacksmen and Tenants, Chap. X.— 
Mary Campbell’s Marriage. 

10. OUR FIRST LOST. By ORWELL. 

11, COAL AND PETROLEUM. By Henry D. RoGeErs, LL.D. 
F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Glasgow. 

12, SUMMER SNOW. 
JONES. 

13. ESSAYS FOR SUNDAY READING, 

V.—The Old and the New. 

London: Stranan & Co., 32, Ludgate Hill, 

And Sold by all Booksellers, 


Published Quarterly, at the price of 4s. each, or 12s 
Annually, prepaid, free by post. 


On the First of May will be Published the first Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND 


JOURNAL 
OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW is an effort to 
supply a want which has long been felt by all who 
have directed any serious attention to the philosophy or 
natural history of Man. It will be a repository of facts, 
an arena for discussion, and a medium of communication 
between Anthropologists and travellers all over the world. 
All relevant subjects will receive, in its pages, a free and 
fair consideration, irrespective of party or personal feel- 
ings, and it will be the aim of the Editors to see that 
every — is discussed purely on its merits, and that 
every shade of opinion shall be able to command a fair 
and adequate representation. 

Neither will the work be a merely passive recipient of 
the communications of the learned, or of the facts brought 
to light by travellers and explorers. It will actively seek, 
by every available means, to promote the study of Man 
**in all his leading aspects, physical, mental, and his- 
torical; to investigate the laws of his origin and pro- 
gress ; to ascertain his place in nature and his relations 
to the inferior forms of life; and to attain these objects 
by patient investigation, careful induction, and the en- 
couragement of all researches tending to establish a de 
facto science of man.”’ 


As a means of attaining these objects it will contain :— 


I. The Official Reports of the Meetings of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London. 

II. Summaries of the chief points of interest in the Proceed- 

ings of other Societies having similar objects in view. 

III. Original Articles, or Translations of Original Communi- 

cations in Foreign Languages. 

IV. Reviews of the principal British and Foreign Works on 

Anthropolo: 
V. Bibliographica "Notices. 

VI. Miscellaneous Anthropological Intelligence. 

The ‘‘AwrnHroponoGcicaL Review” is published on 
the Ist of May, August, November, and February. 
The Price to Annual Subscribers is Twelve Shillings, 
Post free. Single Numbers, Four Shillings, 

Books intended for review, and all Communications 
relating to the Journal, to be addressed to ‘*‘ The Editors,”’ 
care of Messrs. Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, to 
whom also all Advertisements and Business Communi- 
cations may be addressed. 

ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in a fortnight before the 
day of publication. 


“I 
. 


With an Illustration by CHRISTOPHER 


By JOHN Carrp, D.D. 











CONTENTS, 
ON Bs STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. 
UNT, F.S.A., President A:S.L. 

whis’ MEN AND BEAST CHILDREN, 
TYLOR, F.A.S.L. 

ON THE TRIBES OF NORTHERN PERU. By Professor 
RAIMONDI. Translated from the Spanish by WILLIAM 
BOLLAERT, F.A.S.L. 

A DAY WITH THE FANS. By Seta 2 R. F. BurtToy, HM. 
Consul at Fernando Po, and V 

ON ty DIFFERENCE BETWEEN M AN ‘AND THE LOWER 
a + By THEODOR BISCHOFF. Translated from 

e German. 


vu OF THE EVIDENCE OF THE ANTIQUITY OF 


JAMES 


By E. BURNE- 


HUXLEY ON MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
ETHNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


SIR. C, LYELL ON Ts GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


WILSON’S PRE- HISTORIC MAN, 
PAULY’S ETHNOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RACES 
OF RUSSIA, 


COMMIXTURE OF THE RACES OF MAN, 
FURD, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Ethno 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. 

OWEN ON THE LIMBS OF THE GORILLA, 

MAN AND BEAST. By ANTHROPOS. 

DUNN’S MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM MOULIN-QUIGNON. By A, 
Ty tor, Esq., F.G.S, 

NOTES OF A Span OF MICROCEPHALY. By R. T. Gong, 


M (SOBLLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 
DISCUSSIONS BEFORR THB ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


JOHN CRAW- 
ogical Society, 





Triisyer & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
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On the Ist of May, 


The Victoria Magazine. 
A NEW MONTHLY. Price One Shilling, 
CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER. 


SOCK LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. By EDWARD 

ICEY. - 

THE UNSPIRITUAL WORLD OF SPIRITS. By BR. RH. 
HvuTTon. 

A POEM. By CHRIstTIna RoSSETTI. 


LINDISFARN CHASE. A Serial Tale. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER I.—Silverton and its Environs, 
- II.—At Weston Friary. 
* IlI.—The Family in the Close. 


THE CAREER OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN INDIA. 
DITH TOWNSEND. 


A JOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. By Nassav SENIOR. 
ee ee ACTORS OF ENGLAND IN 1775. By 


By MERE- 


Tom 


Information will be given respecting the Proceedings of 
Societies, Bills Passed or Rejected in Parliament, &c. Also, 
Short Notices of Recent Publications, English and Foreign. 


EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Victoria Press, Princess Street, Hanover Square, 'W., and 
83a, Farringdon Street, E.C, 








Double Number, Price One Shilling. 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No, XXXVII, (MAY, Double Number.) 


I, BEECHWOOD MANOR, 


CHAPTER I.—Nina Marsh. 
o Il.—Friends or Foes ? 


Il, SENSATION LITERATURE, 
III, CONSTANCE CHORLEY. Chapters XLVI. to XLIX, 


IV. MEREDETH CHICHESTER, 


CHAPTER XI.—Mr. Chichester’s Secret. 
- XIL—More Confessions, 


Vv. THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 
VL. THE FASHIONS, 
VIL. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a pretty Bouquet of Flowers 
for Wool-work, 


A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and ornamental Needle- 
work. Illustrations of Open and Closed Sleeves, with Diagrams 
for cutting out, and full descriptions for making. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the ‘“‘ Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine ’’ (included in the Double Number) contains— 
I, A WORD ABOUT PERFUMES, 
Il. LADIES’ HORSES, AND How TO MANAGE THEM. 
Ill, Look BEFORE you LEAP. 
IV, CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood, 
Chap. I.—Wreck and Rescue. 
V. DOMESTIC SKETCHES.—Female Progress, 


VI, LITERATURE.—“* Many Thoughts of Many Minds.” By 
Henry Southgate, 

VII. LOOKING BACK. 
VIII, THe Foot or CLAY, By Charies de Bernard. Chap. I. 

Illustrations of a Bridal Coiffure, Sofa-Pillow, Flowerpot 
Cover, Pincushion Cover or Mat, Three Cravats, the New Danish 
Bodice, Four Coiffures, Two Pretty Sleeves, Children’s Costumes, 
Young Lady’s Dress, the New Knickerbocker Suit, and the 
Polish Jacket. 

The Supplement also includes a Large Coloured Fashion Plate 
of Nine New Bonnets, and a beautifully-perfumed Sachet, 


London: S. O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 








Price 6a, Monthly, 


The bin’ Own Magazine. 


Contents of No. V. (MAY.) 


I. CRESSY AND POLCTIERS, By J. G. EDGAR, 
CHAPTER XXIX.—Roy ty in a Rage, 


i XXX.—At Calais. 

~ XXXI.—The Luck of John Copeland, 
m2 XXXII.—Arrivals. 

a XXXIIIL.—No Road, 

- XXXI1V.—Surrender of Calais. 


With Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 
II, LOCHABER NO MORE, (Poetry.) 


III, SQUIREELS AND SQUIRREL HUNTING. 
. W. Drayson, R.A. Illustrated, 


IV. A femdiues I WAS IN. By Rev. Jas. Pycrort, Author 
of *‘ The Cricket Field,.”’ With an Illustration from a 
Sketch by W. Hunt. 
Vv. THE COVENANTER’S BATTLE-CHANT. 
VL A GOOD YOUNG PRINCE. 
VII. THE RUGBY BOYS. With full page Illustration by 
Frederick Skill, 
VIII, 7a YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. RAN 
ee er X.—What Eric had been about. Tilustrated 
by Robert Dudley. 
IX. A Arne V oF AGp FROM THE TAME TO THE 
Part V.—From Whitby to Marston Rocks. 
With full page Tlustration by H. G. Hine and J. W. 
Archer. 
X. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a © oo among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By the —_~s “Wild Sports of 
the World.” Chapter V.—I am shocked to my senses 
by the sight of a red foot—I discover, to great joy, 
that Tom Coxisa fellow- -captive—The ‘Sultan’ piun- 
dered and burnt—We are carried off to the pirate 
island of Magindano—We find that the whols of the 
inhabitants reside under one roof—Our treatment by 
thedoctor—We go to bathe, and = fetched in a hurry. 
—Illustrated by Harden S. Melville. 


XI. SWORD PRACTICE ON BOARD .~ BRITANNIA, 
With full page Illustration by M. Morgan, 

XII, CHEMISTRE. By W. G. HowGRAVE. Cha 
Carbonic oxide—Carbides of Hydrogen. 
trative Diagrams. 

XIII. THE STORY OF THE BEE Pa NAVY. By EDWIN 
F. Roserts. Chapter VIII.—The improvements of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Chapter [X.—The sea-captains of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Ulustrated. 

XIV. UP IN THE ALPS. By Captain WRAXALL. Cha 
The nx. Chapter X,—Alpine Foxes. 
page Illustration. 


XV. ANOTHER NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 
XVI, PUZZLE PAGES, By C. H. BENNETT, &c., &c. 
A number sent post free for seven stamps. 
London: 8, 0. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C, 
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Just Published, price 21s., 


THE ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS, 


Consisting of 34 Maps (size of each Plate, 12in. by 9 in.), from the most recent and best authorities. 
Engraved on Steel, in best style, by Mr. E. WELLER, F.R.G.S. With an Index of above 


32,000 Names. 


THE LOWER 


Also, price 9s., 


SCHOOL ATLAS, 


Consisting of Seventeen of the above Maps, all that are required for use in Junior Classes, 





London: E. P. WILLIAMS, 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. ; 
and Eton College. 


Catalogues of Eton and other School-books gratis. 





On Saturday, 25th April, will be published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE MIRROR, 
A GAecklp Newspaper and Review. 


THERE does not exist any weekly journal in which as much 
care is bestowed on the narration of news as on the expression 
of opinion; and, indeed, for educated readers there is, strictly 
speaking, no such thing as a weekly newspaper. It is proposed 
in The Mirror to meet this deficiency by digesting thoroughly 
the news of each week, and presenting it in the fullest, clearest, 


and freshest manner. If the design be worthily executed, the 


result should be a picture of the week, bearing the stamp of 
history. The details of the plan will be best understood from 


the paper itself: here it is enough to say that they will be | 


carried out by the most able newswriters of the day, and in 
a mode hitherto unattempted. . 

Not only will The Mirror thus fully set forth the story of the 
week, it will devote ample space to the review of polities, life, 
letters, art, and science. Its tone will be quite independent. 
To say that it will be Liberal, or that it will be Conservative, 
would, in the present sense of these words, convey little mean- 
ing. It willin polities, as in literature, avoid cant, crotchets, 
and cliques, and reflect the healthiest thought of the time, For 
this department of the peeer, also, not less than for that allotted 
to news, a most competent staff has been engaged, and readers 
may be assured that the criticism, whether of public affairs, of 
manners, or of books and works of art, will represent the views 
of some of the best living writers. 


THE MIRROR will be issued in a form convenient 
for binding ; and its price will be Sixpence. 


6, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLE- | 


MAN: a first-class Weekly Illustrated Gardening Periodi- 
cal. Price 3d.: stamped 4d. 
for four postage stamps. Office, 162, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.; to be had of all booksellers, and at the 
railway stalls. 





for the Cultivation and Operations required for the 
KircHen, Fruit, and Frower Garvey. By the Editors 


A specimen number free | 


and Contributors of the ‘‘ Journal of Horticulture.’’ 


Seventh edition, revised and corrected. 260 pp. 8vo., 
cloth, price 1s, 6d., free by post for 20 stamps. —Journal 
of Horticulture offiee, 162, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; 
to be had of all booksellers, and at the railway stalls. 





* > a 
Le Courrier de l’Industrie. 
Revvce pes Manvracturses, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor MEUNIER, 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie. 


Prick, FOR ENGLAND, 16s. per annum, post free. 
Bureaux: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, & Paris. 








Published at Calcutta, on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


The Indian Mirror.— 


Wanted, The Zoologist: 
| THE WHOLE OR PART. Apply—H. H., Post Office, 
Buntingford. 


| co Stra Jide) S 
| Books. Wanted to Purchase: 
| 





Hassall’s British Freshwater Alge, 2 vols. Syvo.—Rymer | 


Jones’s Aquarian Naturalist, 8vo.—Gosse’s British Sea- 
Anemones and Madrepores, 8vo.—Gosse’s Manual of Ma- 
rine Zoology of the British Islands, 2 vols. 8vo.—Gosse’s 
Aquarium, or Wonders of the Deep, 2 vols. 8vo.—Lewes’s 
Sea-side Sketches, 8vo., and Lewes’s Sea-side Studies, 
| 8vo. Apply to Ompxatos, the Vivarium, 45, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Sales by Auction. 


THr EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE REY. 
RICHARD DUFFIELD, B.D.—Srx Days’ SALE, 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 


No, 13 (late 8), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.,, 
On MONDAY, APRIL 27, 
And Five following Days, 
AT ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY, 
THE 


Extensive and Very Valuable Library 


T Tn : 
REY. RICHARD DUFFIELD, B.D., 
Rector of Frating-cum-Thorington ; 
COMPRISING 
Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, by Thomas, 
2 vols.—Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, by Caley, 
Ellis and Bandinel, 8 vols.—Dugdale’s Baronage, 
3 vols. in 2—Morant’s History and Antiquities of Essex, 
an illustrated copy, on large paper—Stowe’s Survey of 
London, by Strype, 2 vols., best edition—Horsfield’s 
History of the County of Sussex, 2 vols. with additional 
plates—Hasted's History of the County of Kent, 4 vols. 
Whitaker's History of Richmondshire, 2 vols., a most 
splendid copy, with initial letters illuminated, and coats 
of arms richly emblazoned—Thoresby’s Ducatus Leo- 
diensis, with Supplement, 2 vols.—Fine Set of the 
Chronicles of England, Scotland and Ireland, 13 vols.— 
Britton’s Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities, ll 
vols.—Howell’s Complete Collection of State Trials, by 
Jardine, 34vols.—Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes and Ilus- 


| trations, a fine set, in 17 vols.—Dean Swift’s Works, with 
| Notes by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols.—Strype’s Historical 


Industrie, Agriculture | and Biographical Works, 27 vols. in 24—Watt’s Biblio- 


theca Britannica, 4 yols.—Best Editions of the Standard 
Works of Eminent English Authors—Publications of 
Learned Societies—and Magnificent Books of Prints, 
including Owen Jones’s Alhambra, 2 vols.—Humphrey’s 
Ilinminated Books of the Middle Ages—Roberts’s Egypt 
and the Holy Land, 4 vols.—Silvestre’s Universal Paleo- 


| graphy—W~yatt’s Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Cen- 


The main object with which this paper was started, was 


to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
edacated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
y esteemed, 


owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 


‘South 


tury—and many other highly important Books in the 
different Branches ef Art and Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of six stamps. 





OIL PAINTINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
Books, BRONZES, OLD CHINA, PARIAN FIGURES, CLOCKS, 
MISCELLANIES, AND FINE OLD WINE, THE PROPERTY OF 
V. E. BATES, ESQ@., LEAVING LONDON, 


gate and Barrett 


|, Will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 


«juestions. The English public are solicited to become 


subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented and some- 
times totally ignored by a class of Anglo-Indian writers. 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore. to be 
pec mepey — = of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch t gress i 
inhabitants. ad te ay 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements i 
Mr. James Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3 ce at 
ae Be: 

Mr. den would also be happy to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 
exchange of papers. 


James Mappen, 3, Leadenha!! Street, London, 


Street, on Tuesday next, April 28, and following day, at 
12 for 1, the valuablecollection of CABINET PICTURES, 
comprising specimens by 


Redgrave Shalders Mogford Frith 
W.E. Bates Chambers Hunt Miller 
Cobbett Mulready Wilson Liverseege 
Phillip Woolmer Pyne Allen 
Danby Collins ontague Dell 
Bentley Baxter Brandard Le Jeune 
Knight Jackson Earl Herring. 


| Small Library of Books, principally relating to the fine 
arts, including a complete set of the Art Union Journal, | 


20 vols.; Pictorial History of England, 8 vols. calf; 
Penny Cyclopedia, and others; valuable bronzes and 


etnies 





TO LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


married Lecturer and Professor of Modern 
ee ea his connection. Terms moderate. 
stance no object. For r to “Pro : va 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Patt Mali East. — 





- 
PAkis : YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TION. INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—BEstabiis 
Paris-Passy, $y Medeme DUCHESNE, and directed by 
VPRTEUILand LEMAIRE, 36, Rue de la . Tars INstrreriox, 
situated: in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 

business quarter, presents all the ad 
commer’, — ee the i a~ — 
| much in favour. a ickly with 
| trees, an extensive garden po pee a Fy aad is 
in close proximity with the Bors DE BovLoGNE. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living languages, and 
thee nt arts. A physician is specially to the Insti- 
; tute. The terms vary with the age of the 
| A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the studies 
| pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address, 
| References can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 





\ T LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
| to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), respectfully to 
| inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, ra Glasses, 
| Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
| struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

} 11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
| The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence o 





| Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c, 





PIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
| KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s, 6d. and 5s, each. 
| Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OITL.— 


This ELEGANT and FRAGRANT OIL is universally in high 
repute for its unprecedented success in_ promoting the growth, 
restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. Price $s. 6d., 7s. 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small),and 2is.per bottle, Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers, 


*,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 








A vy al 
OFHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 
and most useful inventionof the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, Which gradually restores the 
1uman hair to its pristine hne—no matter at what age. The 
| Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
| restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
| A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles; 10s. 6d, 
| Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
| viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
| plication. 








| PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
| Price’s “New NiGut Lients,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker, Price 6d, per 
box. 
PARAWAYX §., 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 
dear, 
“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and $s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 


—— — ——— — ————- 


“ T x r ° 
JAU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 
18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent tmportations of Cognac. In French bot- 
tles, 38s. per doz.: or, m a case for the country, 30s., Railway 
Carriage Paid.—No Agents, and to be obtained only of HENR 
BRETT & Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 
30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London, PricesCurrent 
free on application. 





(oOLOU RED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for very fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 
gauze waistcoats. 
Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENNY, 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 60, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelesslly put together, nor so dear as to gain 





| only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
| ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


| ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 


clocks, water-colour drawings and modern engravings, | 


old china, parian figures and misce 


| Japanese screens, and stained glass windows, 60 dozen 


of very choice old Port wine, and few dozen old brown 
Sherry. Catalogues forwarded on receiptof two stamps. 


419 


Hanies, pair of costly | 


PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES, 


THE VIVARIUM, No, 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALI FORMS, SIZES, 


AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Mederate Prices, 


HANDELIERS FOR DINING-ROOM 

AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze 
Ormolu, China and Glass. Statucttes in Parian, Vases and 
other Ornaments, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 








cy a * hl 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lightsand Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 ms, from £7 158. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, eu for presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showreoms, Broad Street, 
Petablished 1807, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ROBERT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


To be completed in Three Vols., feap. 8vo, 


On Ist May will be published the First Volume, con- 
taining Lyrics, Romances, Men and Women. 


*,* This Edition will include the whole of the Author's 
Poems, contained formerly in Seven Volumes, 





In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 2ls., 


PICTURES 


or 


GERMAN LIFE 


IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


SECOND SERIES, 
BY 


GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
Auther of “‘ Debit and Credit.’’ 


Translate? by Mrs. MALCOLM. 
[ This dey. 


Second Edition, in Two Vols. post 8vo. 2ls., 


ROBA DI ROMA. 
WILLIAM W. STORY. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


DEEP WATERS, 
A NOVEL, 
BY 
ANNA H. DRURY. 
Author of “‘Misrepresentation,” “Friends and Fortuue,”’ $e. 


In post 8vo., with Illustrations, 


A VISIT TO RUSSIA. 


HENRY MOOR. 
[Next week, 


In post 8vo. 9s., 


BERTHA’S REPENTANCE. 


BY 


J. FRASER CORKRAN. 


—_—_———____—» 


In demy 8vo., 10s, 6<., 


TAXATION: 


LEVY AND EXPENDITURE. 
PAST AND FUTURE. 
Being an Inquiry into our Financial Policy, 
BY 
SIR 8S. MORTON PETO, Bart. 
MP. for Finsbury, 


[ This day. 


ITs 


In Two Vols, post 8vo., 21s., 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 


BY 
A BLOCKADED BRITISH SUBJECT. 


Being a Social History of those who took part in the 
Battles, from a personal acquaintance with them in their 
own Homes, 


In demy 8vo., 18s., 
THE LIFE 
° 


LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 
BY 


THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 





Now ready, Vouumss I. and IL., price 6s. each, of 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
THEODORE PARKER, 


MINISTER OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY AT BOSTON, U.S. 
CONTAINING HIS 


THEOLOGICAL, POLEMICAL, AND CRITICAL WRITINGS; SERMONS, SPEECHES, 
AND ADDRESSES; AND LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 


EDITED BY 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


** Theodore Parker was one of those men from whom we may learn more while differing from them, than frome 
many with whom we agree ;—a man whose writings are calculated, in more than one way, to be eminently usefu! 
amidst that uprooting of old religious prepossessions, so characteristic of our time. We hail, therefore, the 
publication of a collected edition of his works, of which the first two volumes have appeared,’’—Tue Reaprr. 





TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
8vo., sewed, price 2s, 6d., THE 


A Letter to the Lord Bishop | Elements of Christian Faith : 


OF LONDON ON THE STATE OF SUBSCRIPTION IN Being Two Sermons preached in St. Martin’s Church, 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IN THE UNIVER- | Leicester, on March 15th and 22nd, 1863, with a Prerace 
SITY OF OXFORD, By Artuur Peyruyn Stantey, | ON THECREEDS, By the Rey. Davip James VauGuan, M.A., 
D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and | Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and late Fellow of Trinity 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; Examining Chaplain | College, Cambridge. 

to the Bishop of London. London and Cambridge: Macminitan & Co, 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. Leicester: Crosstey and CLARKE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


REV, PROFESSOR STANLEY ON SUBSCRIPTION, | 











Two or'three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription to this extensive Library, 
and obtain a constant succession of the best NEW WORKS as they appear, on Moderate Terms. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 





ep 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








NOTICE. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on appointed days to EXCHANGE Books at thie 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, and the immediate neighbourhood. Terms of 


Subscription, Two Guineas per annum, 
The first parcel will be sent immediately on receipt of instructions. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





NEW NOVELS BY MRS, GASKELL, Just published, price One Shilling, 
I, ) ry 
Tuixp Epitioy. Now ready, Three Vols., post 8vo., | A D efence of the Queen Ss English. 
“ae By G. W. Moon, F.R.S.L., in Reply to *‘A Plea for the 
Sylvia Ss Lovers " By Mrs e | Queen’s English,” by the Dean of Canterbury, 


Gaskeit, Author of ‘A Dark Night’s Work,” ‘ Mary Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
Barton,’ ‘‘ North and South,” ‘Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,’’ &c, 


Ul Third Edition, in One Vol., 12mo., cloth, gilt edges, 
° price 2s, 6d., 


Now ready, post 8vo., *,° 
A Dark Nicht’s Work. B Oracles from the British Poets. 
$ : y A Drawing Room Table Book, and Pleasant Companion 
Mrs. Gasket, Author of “‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,’ &c, Re- | fora Round Party, By James Sura. 
printed from All the Year Round. Vintve, Brorners, & Co. 1, Amen Corner. 
Sairu, Ecper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. r 











CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S 
ORIGINAL ROMANCE OF ENGLISH LIFE, 
ENTITLED 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET, 


In the MAY NUMBER of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, price is. 
(Post Free, 1s, 2d.) 
NEW NOVEL, London; W, Twrepre, 337, Strand. 
Now Ready, Post 8vo., ™ 


Skirmishing. By the Author NEW NOVEL. 


. 4 “pal - Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6:., 
of ** Who Breaks—Pays,”’ ‘‘ Cousin Stella,” &e, containing the same matter as an ordinary Three 
Smirn, Ever, & Co., 65, Cornhill. Volume Novel, 


NEW NOVEL. Joseph Anstey; or; the Patron 
Now Ready, Post 8vo., AND THE PROTEGE : a Story of Chequered Experiences 


A Simple Ww oman. in Life from Youth upwards, By D. 8S. Henry. 


By the “Told with cleverness and spirit. . . . The story is one that 
Author of “‘ Nut-Brown Maids,”’ &c, | will be read with much interest,”—Odserver, April 19, 
Surrn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. } 


London: Jomy Witson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, with Two Illustrations, Post 8vo., 


The Story of Elizabeth.) 


(Reprinted from The Cornhill Magazine.) 
Saurn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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